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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT—C on any sub- 
ject connected with Commercial Horticulture, Nurseries or Ar- 
boriculture are cordially invited by the Editor; also articles on 
these subjects and papers prepared for conventions of Nursery 
or Horticultural associations. We also shall be pleased to re- 
produce engravings relating to these topics, Orchard Scenes, 
Cold Storage Houses, Office Buildings, Fields of Stock, Specimen 
Trees and Plants, Portraits of Individuals, etc. Engravings will 
be made from photographs at cost. 

Advertising—Last forms close (semi-monthly) on the 10th 
and 25th of each month. If proofs are wanted, copy should be 
on hand one week earlier. 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN?” is distinctive in that it reaches 
an exceptional list and covers the field of the business man en- 
gaged in Commercial Horticulture—the carlot operator. Here ix 
concentrated class circulation of high character—the Trade 
Journal of Commercial Horticulture, quality rather than 
quantity. 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” will not accept advertixements 
that do not represent reliable concerns. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN,” published 
semi-monthly, on Ist and 15th, will be sent to any address in 
the United States for $2.00 n year; Foreign $2.50 a year; Canada 
$3.50 a year. Single copies of current volume, 15c; of previous 
volumes, 25c. 


L. M. GEMINDER 
General Manager 
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AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


WHAT THIS MAGAZINE STANDS FOR—Clean chronicling 
of commercial news of the Planting Field and Nursery. 
honest, fearless policy in harmony with the growing ethics of 
modern business methods. 

Cooperation rather than competition and the encouragement 
of - that makes for the welfare of the trade and of each of its 
tuults, 

Wholesome, clean-cut, ring true independence. 

INDEPENDENT AND FEARLESS—“AMERICAN NURSERY- 
MAN™ makes no distinction in favor of any. It is untrammeled 
in tts nbsolutely independent position and rates the welfare of 
the Nursery Trade above every other consideration. 

OF"This Magazine has no connection whatever with a par- 
ticular enterprise. Absolutely unbiased and independent in all 
ltxn dealings. 

Though it huppens that its place of publication is in the cast- 
ern section of the country, it is thoroughly National in its char- 
acter and Interaational in its circulation. 

It mews and advertising columns bristle with announce- 
ments from every mews corner of the Continent. 

It represents the results of American industry in one of the 
xrentest callinzs—Commercial Horticulture in all its phases of 
noua Stock, Orchard and Landscape Planting and Distribu- 

on, 
39 State Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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LINING OUT STOCK 


All “American Nurserymen” wishing to 
do business with Europe should send for the 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY GROWN 
Over 100 Leading Varieties 


DECIDUOUS and EVERGREEN 
Special Offer—Early Orders 
AMPELOPSIS VEITCHII 
BARBERRY THUNBERGI 
IBOTA PRIVET 
ROSA MULTIFLORA JAPONICA 
(Best Understock) 
Write for Complete List. 
C. E. WILSON & COMPANY, INC. 


Manchester, Conn. 





CLIMBING ROSES 


One of the most popular of the new books. 
Written by G. A. Stevens, secretary of the 
American Rose Society and associate editor of 
the American Rose Annual. Tells what Climb- 
ing Rores are, how they may best be grown any- 
where in America, and discusses from the stand- 
point of intimate knowledge suitable varieties 
for all uses. 

Certain to make the reader a climbing-rose 
enthusiast. 

Pages 220, 64 full-page illustrations in both 
colors and black and white. Postpaid $2.00. 


American Nurseryman, P. O. Box 124, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 














Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 


Hardy Ornamentals 








-Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from 4 inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY NURSERIES, Inc., Box A, Easton, Md. 

















HORTICULTURAL BOOKS 


When in need of one or more books on 
Nursery practice or horticulture in any 
phase, apply for list (160 books) and 
price quotations to: 

AMERICAN FRUITS PUBG. CO., INC. 
P. O. Box 124, Rochester, N. Y. 
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HAND COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS 
ACTUALLY CREATE BUSINESS 


Shrubs ids 46.31) Me 2 


Perennials 
in Life-Like Reproduction 
WRITE FOR PROOF—IT’S FREE 


B. F. CONIGISKY *" point. >" 








HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER 

This is a British Trade Paper read week- 
ly by all the chief accredited horticultural 
traders. Annual subscription to cover cost 
of postage, $1.85. Money orders payable 
at Nottingham. 

As the H. A. is a spy ! trade medium, 
applicants should, with the subscription, 
send a copy of their catalogue or other 
evidence that they belong to thc nursery or 

ed trades. Address 


Horticultural Advertiser (1930) Ltd. 
Nottingham, England 


ROSE BUSHES 


Wholesale Growers 


Howard Rose Company 
HEMET, CALIFORNIA 











SEEDS 


HERBST BROTHERS, Inc. 
Agents for T. SAKATA & CO. 
92 Warren St. ~ NEW YORK 
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An Electric Bench-Grafting Machine 


By Elmer Snyder, Pomologist, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


Bench-grafting of grape varieties on phyl- 
loxera-resistant rootstocks has been prac- 
ticed in the United States over a period of 
40 to 50 years. This method of grafting 
consists in fitting together a resistant stock 
cutting or rooted cutting and a scion of one 
or two buds of the desired fruiting variety. 
At first the process of cutting the stock and 
scion was accomplished by hand by the 
worker. While grafting by hand has con- 
tinued up to the present time, various ma- 
chines for making the actual cuts on stock 
and scion have been developed. An electric 
saw-type bench-grafting machine (') for 
grafting grapes is in operation at the United 
States Department of Agriculture Experi- 
ment Vineyard, near Fresno, Cal. 

This electric bench-grafting machine is 
made up of an electric motor, an assembly 
of circular saws, a bracket arm supporting 








Fig. 1—An Electric Bench-Grafting Machine 


a hard-wood block and guides for the graft- 
ing material, and a removable guard to pro- 
tect the operator. The assembled machine 
is illustrated in perspective in Figure 1 as it 
appears with the guard removed to show 
the saws and method of attaching them to 
the motor shaft. 

The electric motor (1 in Fig. 1) is a single 
phase, % H. P. ball bearing motor, using a 
60 cycle alternating current, 110-220 volts, 
8-4 ampheres, and developing a speed of 
3450 R. P. M. The motor rotates clockwise 
and should have practically no end play to 
the shaft. 

The saw assembly consists of 4 eight-inch 
“planer type” circular saws (2 in Figs. 1 and 
2) fitted to the motor shaft by an oversized 
shaft extension (3 in Figs. 1 and 2). 

The oversized shaft extension is closely 
fitted and attached. to the motor shaft by 
two headless set screws (4 in Figs 1 and 2). 
Each saw alternates on the shaft with an 
aluminum disc slightly thicker than the 
gauge of the saw . The aluminum discs (12 
in Fig. 2) are 1 inch less in diameter than 
the saws making a stop and gauging the 
tongue and groove of the grafting material 
%-inch in depth. The saws and discs are 
held securely in place on the oversized shaft 

(1) While the assembly of this machine is 
the result of personal efforts, the originality 
of the essential idea of a saw-cut grafting- 
machine is not claimed. A machine similar 
in basic design, but differing in the detailed 
arrangement of parts, is in use at the Uni- 
versity of California. The basic design of 
this machine is covered by European pat- 
ents but has not been patented in the United 
States, and is now not subject to patent in 
this country. 





Fig. 2—Parts used 


in saw assembly and 
bracket arm attachment 


by a flange clamp plate (5 in Figs. 1 and 2) 
on either side and a lock nut and key (6 in 
Figs. 1 and 2) at the outer end of the shaft. 

A steel bracket arm (7 in Figs. 1 and 2) 
which is fastened to angle trons supporting 
the motor, holds a hard wood block (8 in 
Figs. 1 and 2) which fits between the saws 
and forms a support for the material to be 
grafted. Adjustable steel guides (9 in Figs. 
1 and 2) are fastened to the wood block to 
properly guide the stock and scion against 
the saws. The top of the wood block is at 
a height somewhat below the level of the 
center of the motor shaft. When the stock 
or scion is resting upon the wood block, the 
center of the saws will practically corres- 
pond with the center of the grafting ma- 
terial. 

The removable galvanized iron guard (10 
in Fig. 1) is held in place over the saws by 
four bracket arms (11 in Fig. 1). Winged 
nuts on the guard facilitate the removal of 
the guard to inspect, tighten, or clean the 
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Fig. 3—Showing combination of tongues and 
grooves 


saws. The opening in the guard (13 in Fig. 
1) allows the stock or scion to be directed 
against the saws when the guard is in place 
on the machine. 

In operation each saw removes a groove 
approximately 1/16 inch wide by % inch 
deep, leaving an adjacent tongue % inch 
deep but slightly wider than the groove since 
the metal discs between the saws are slightly 
thicker than the gauge of the saws. The 
fact that the tongue is slightly thicker than 
the groove makes a tight fit when the stock 
and scion are fitted together by hand. 

Various sizes of stocks and scions can be 
used which make various combinations of 
tongues and grooves. Some of the various 
combinations which can be made up by this 
machine are shown in Figure 3, A, B, and 
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Fig. 4—The Electric Bench-Grafting Machine 
showing the guard attached as the machine 
is operated. 


C. A’, B’, and C’, Fig. 3, are made by re- 
versing the position of the stock and scion 
as they are directed against the saws. Graft- 
ing material ranging in diameter from 3/16 
to 7/16 of an inch can be used in the ma- 
chine illustrated in Figure 4. 

In making the graft the guides are set sc 
that the outer guide is in line with the face 
of the outer saw. The inner guide is set so 
that the space between the face of the inner 
saw and the face of the guide is equal to the 
space between the saws. The stock is di- 
rected against the saws along the inner 
guide, then the scion is directed along the 
outer guide. The stock and scion are then 
fitted together by the worker or a helper. 
The larger sizes of stock and scion are held 
securely without any tying. The smaller 
sizes can be held in place by various tying 
material to protect the graft during the 
future handling until they are placed in the 
Nursery row. Similar callusing procedure 
can be followed as practiced with other hand 
grafted material. 

Grafts have been made on this machine 
with more than fifty vinifera varieties and 
a smaller number of stocks. A few Ameri- 
can native grape varieties have also been 
used as scions. These grafts are growing 
and appear as satisfactory as similar grafts 
made by hand. The speed at which the 
grafts can be made and the uniformity of 
the cut surfaces is a distinct advantage of 
this machine. 

The rate at which grafts can be made on 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Marketing Agreement Adopted by A. A. N. 


Lively Sessions of National Association Cover Important Topics of the Day—Much 
Made Under “New Deal” Legislation 


Progress 


HE fifty-eighth convention of the A. A. 

N. was officially opened at 10 a. m. on 

Tuesday, July 17 at the Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, with a fair registration at the open- 
ing session. Reverand Benjamin E. Chap- 
man, Harvard, Ill., who has opened meet- 
ings of the Illinois State Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation for the past 10 or 12 years, gave the 
invocation. Captain John W. Gorby, of the 
Chicago Chamber of Commerce welcomed 
the A. A. N. delegates to Chicago and the 
World’s Fair. Four hundred and twenty-four 
acres have been devoted to the Fair Grounds, 
with a total expenditure of $22,000,000, “all 
for your entertainment” Captain Gorby told 
the convention attendants. It is estimated 
that 125,000 people visit the Fair daily and 
that this number will be increased to 300,- 
000 during the closing days of the Fair. Two 
important features of the Fair are that it 
opened five days ahead of schedule and that 
it was all privately financed. “The land- 
scaping of the Fair Grounds,” said Capt. 
Gorby, “was necessarily left to the last week 
or two and then it had to be done in the 
midst of the worst rain storms in years. In 
many instances seeds were washed out as 
fast as they were put in. It took a lot of 
sodding so that the Fair Grounds would be 
in satisfactory shape and could be opened 
at the appointed time. The Horticultural 
Group covers five acres of gardens and will 
prove of much interest to all of you Nur- 
serymen. 


Donald Wyman, Massachusetts, made the 
response with a brief address accepting the 
courtesies extended by the city of Chicago 
through Capt. Gorby. 

President Paul Stark delivered a very fine 
address, which appears on another page of 
this issue. In his address he stressed the 
importance and the necessity of cooperation 
within the ranks of the Nursery industry. 
Mr. Stark said that the members should get 
together and talk over fully and freely im- 
mediate problems confronting the industry, 
so that something can actually be accom- 
plished. “We should all cooperate and work 
more closely together,” said President Stark. 
“We should not think of ourselves as com- 
petitors with each other, but as competing 
with other industries. It is up to us to main- 
tain our business on a high level and de- 
velop it so that we can be of the utmost ser- 
vice to the American people.” 

Vice-president Lester C. Lovett appointed 
Miles Bryant, Paul Fortmiller and Henry 
Chase is a committee of three to act on the 
recommendations in the president’s address. 


Secretary Sizemore in his report showed 
total collections for the fiscal year of $23,- 
617.39, total disbursements $19,047.00, leav- 
ing a cash balance on hand of $4569.65, 
which amount with bonds held by the asso- 
ciation was increased to $6069. During the 
year just closed $25,810 was collected for the 
membership. There were six cases handled 
by the vigilance committee, all of which 
have been settled except one, settlement of 
which is in sight. 


Secretary Sizemore’s splendid report of 
accomplishments in the matter of express 
and freight rates appears in another column. 
He has worked diligently and constantly for 
the Nurserymen’s interests aleng this line. 
The savings he has procured for the trade 
are not yet fully realized or appreciated by 
the rank and file of the industry. Mr. La 
Tourette being in the assembly hall, was 
called upon by Secretary Sizemore to say a 
few words to the membership. Nurserymen 
will recall that Mr. La Tourette played a 
very important part in last year’s fight by 
the American Association against the pro- 
posed increase of rates. Mr. La Tourette 
praised the manner in which the A. A. N. 
had gone about the matter of freight and 
express rate complaint and said that the as- 
sociation had left a good impression with 
railroad authorities and had made friends 
of them; a spirit of cooperation prevailing 
with no antagonism whatsoever. This situ- 








LESTER C. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J. 
Newly Elected President of the A. A. N. 





ation would be of untold value in future 
dealings with the railroad authorities. 
President Stark called for a rising vote of 
thanks for Secretary Sizemore, for his mar- 
velous accomplishments in the freight and 
express rate situation. Just as the assembly 
arose, Mr. Sizemore stood up also to receive 
a message from a hotel page, so the action 
was absolutely unanimous. But Secretary 
Sizemore does deserve the hearty thanks of 
every Nurseryman in the United States. 
W. G. McKay, H. S. Chard and Harold 
Welch were then appointed by the chair as 
a committee to audit the treasurer’s report. 


The New Deal 

A. A. N. Attorney M. Q. Macdonald was 
next on the prégram with the opening ad- 
dress on How the New Deal Affects the Nur- 
sery Industry. He emphasized the fact that 
the Recovery Act is only part of the New 
Deal and that the policy to follow is to 
“make haste slowly.” “Available business 
under the New Deal will go to the other fel- 
low if you don’t go after it,” said Mr. Mac- 
donald. 

“Just what the future holds for us,” Mr. 
Macdonald continued, “no one can say. I 
am certain of but one thing—that we are 
at the beginning of an economic revolution. 
We are sailing over uncharted seas. We do 
not know just when or where we will make 
land. We should not be disheartened by de- 
lays nor led astray by a mirage. We should 
counsel together as often as need be, and 
then follow our course carefully and prudent- 


y. 
“We have been so wrapped up in the news- 
paper publicity given the Industries Recov- 
ery Act that many of us begin to think that 
it was the new deal instead of a part of it. 
The new deal, so far as I have been able to 
interpret it, is merely this—we can’t sell 
unless there is someone to buy; the un- 
employed and underpaid cannot buy; we 
must provide either charity or wages; the 
vast majority want work and wages; and 
when we pay wages we get something for 
our money. The whole thing simmers down 
to a means for creating buying power. If 
that is done, you are on an upward spiral. 

“Take into consideration the road con- 
struction program, which this year will 
reach into practically every county in the 
United States. This will represent an ex- 
penditure of $400,000,000 in one year, 80 to 
90% of which finds its way, directly or in- 
diréctly, into wages. The Nursery industry 
has been unable, so far, to get very far with 
roadside planting—more’s the pity. It must 
receive its benefit from the road construc- 
tion program indirectly. It must trail those 
$400,000,000 dollars to their lairs and sell 
some goods the same as other industries will 
do. 

“How the New Deal will affect Nursery- 
men is not for me to say. That depends 
solely on how they play the game. I, for 
one, have confidence in them.” 


L. M. Jones, Virginia—“Roadside planting 
plans look promising if Nurserymen will go 
after the work. We are getting it in Vir- 
ginia, and there is no reason why other 
states should not get their share.” 

President Stark—‘“I believe that the 
regional and state associations should ap- 
point committees to handle this particular 
work in their own state or section. Try to 
get some of the money available into the 
Nursery industry.” 

L. M. Jones—“The width of the roads is 
another matter. We don’t know how wide 
our roads will need to be twenty years from 
today. In our state the road commissions 
will plant and care for 50 feet on each side 
of the road. Then if that section is ever 
needed, it will pay the public for their land 
when it is wanted.” 

President Stark—‘“The American Green 
Cross is working on this same subject. It 
has suggested to President Roosevelt and to 
U. S. Congressmen the deirability of a 
nation-wide beautification program as part 
of a public works program. State associa- 
tions must work along the same lines.” 


Production and Price Problems 

At the Wednesday morning session Presi- 
dent Stark introduced the “mystery speak- 
er,” who had been listed on the program as 
a nationally-known authority who would 
speak on “The Control of Production and 
the Price Problem”—W. R. Wright, mining 
engineer and Chicago representative of 
Ford, Bacon & Davis, largest independent 
industrial engineers in the United States and 
probably in the world. President Stark 
told Mr. Wright that the Nurserymen want- 
ed to know what they could do to get their 
industry back on a profitable basis. Mr. 
Wright prefaced his, address by quoting a 
principal that had been laid down for an- 
other industry and which could readily be 
applied to the Nursery business:—‘The 
thing to do now is to get back on solid 
ground and build again for a longer periodé 
of prosperity.” 

“There are two things fundamentally 
wrong in your business,” said Mr. Wright. 
“First, there is an absolute lack of produc- 
tion control with the resultant enormous sur- 
plus of stock which has demoralized the 
market and price cutting has been resorted 
to. Devise a plan, possibly with Federal a1], 
whereby you are enabled to set up some 
form of production control. 

“Second, as salesmen, I really believe you 
could be classed as Class A farmers, or pos- 
sibly Class C. Your attention has been too 
much focused on production of your stock. 
The smart business man puts those prom- 
lems in the hands of competent foremen 
and devotes his time to getting out and mak- 
ing contacts for the marketing of his prod- 
ucts. Another thing that has developed has 
been the practice of selling on consignment. 
This is an unsound and vicious practice. 
Consignment sales are the surest way we 
know of to ruin. Your association should 
put an absolutely firm foot down against it. 

“Those two things appear to be the funda- 
mental weaknesses in the Nursery industry’s 





Why Business Ethics? 

Said President C. H. Andrews, 
Minnesota Nurserymen’s Association: 

“One of the ways in which we can 
cooperate to advantage is in the es- 
tablishment of standard grades for 
plant materials and a standard of 
service that goes with it, conducting 
our work according to business ethics. 

“All this tends to eliminate friction 
in our relations with each other and to 
create confidence on the part of the 
public in Nurserymen and the Nur- 
sery business.” 
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Official Word From Washington 
Three of the members of the Planning 
Commitee, Paul Stark, Don Wyman and Paul 
Fortmiller, met in Washington, D. C., on 
July 24 to confer with federal authorities in 
regard to the tentative Code adopted by the 
American Association of Nurserymen at its 
Chicago convention. Wayne C. Taylor, who 
is executive assistant to the Administrator, 
wrote a letter to the A. A. N. National 
Planning Committee, which read as follows: 
“I have communicated with the National 
Recovery Administration and reached an 
agreement whereby your industry will 
come under the jurisdiction of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration.” 
This communication clears up the doubt 
in the minds of some convention attendants 
as to whether the Nursery trade’s Code 
would come under the jurisdiction of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration or 
the Industries Recovery Administration. 
“We also received,” says Paul Fortmiller, 
“information in response to questions as to 
what could be included in our MARKETING 
AGREEMENT (by which name the Code is 
to be called) under agriculture. Practically 
our entire set-up as adopted in Chicago can 
be included. In addition to that we re- 
ceived assurance that we had the police back 
of it. That is to say if the Nursery industry 
itself cannot enforce the Agreement, the De- 
partment of Agriculture can and will. 


The Government wishes each industry to 
take care of itself. In case that cannot be 
done, the Department of Agriculture has the 
power to handle the situation by license and 
will not hesitate to license if necessary. 





make-up. Get together, set up a Code and 
enter into agreements and start again under 
a New Deal. You can do many things under 
the new order that you could not do under 
the old order without landing you in At- 
lanta or Leavenworth. Take advantage of 
that fact. A better day is at hand when 
Nurserymen will be able to accomplish col- 
lectively things they have not been able to 
do heretofore. 


“The Agricultural Adjustment Act and the 
Industries Recovery Act are gradually com- 
posing themselves into almost one thing so 
that the principles that underly the one un- 
derly the other. There is nothing complicat- 
ing in the whole situation. These two acts 
are practically the same from the standpoint 
of underlying principles.” 

E. C. Hilborn—I would like to ask Mr. 
Wright a question. How far can trade asso- 
ciations go safely without fear of breaking 
into trouble with the old Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law? Suppose a state or regional organi- 
zation goes over their costs of growing Nur- 
sery stock, the costs of doing business, etc., 
and decide upon what they call a basic cost 
list as a guide to a price list. Certain mem- 
bers have feared in the past that they would 
be interfering with the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law. I would like to know how far they can 
go in the forming of a basic price list. 

Mr. Wright—The deciding upon a cost list 
is absolutedy possible provided that it is 
representative of the industry and not sim- 
ply a group who would like to have things 
set up in that way. The industry, after it 
has established itself on a truly representa- 
tive basis (this is absolutely essential, and 
your organization is not truly representa- 
tive) will be permitted to do exactly the 
thing that you have specified and submit 
that schedule as a part of their code and 
program to the Administrator in Washing- 
ton. He then schedules a public hearing at 
which the government is represented, your 
industry would be represented, labor would 
probably be represented and the consumer 
(your customers) may be represented. If, 
as a result of this hearing, everything is in 
good shape, the Code is then sent directly 
to the President. He personally looks it all 
over, decides whether it is fundamentally 
sound, indorses it; then that becomes the 
law regarding your industry. 

If the old price cutting racket is resorted 
to by some Nurseryman after the trade code 
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Marketing Agreement Code Adopted by A. A. N. 


Trade agreements to be filed under the Agricultural Adjustment Act were adopted 
by the convention of American Association of Nurserymen at Chicago, July 20. A 
National Planning Committee elected by the Regional Affiliated Nursery Organiza- 
tions was approved by the convention. This Committee plans to reach every member 
of the industry through the Chairman of five Regional Groups covering the entire 
country. These groups are: 

Eastern Region: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
District of Columbia, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

Central Region: Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, Missouri, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, North Dakota and South Dakota. 

Southern Region: North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, 
Mississippi, Tennessee and Kentucky. 

Southwestern Region: Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

Pacific and Mountain Region: Washington, Oregon, California, Arizona, Nevada, 
Utah, New Mexico, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming and Colorado. 


The Agreements Adopted by the Convention are as Follows: 


1—Production Curtailment: That during the fall of 1933 and Spring of 1934 (com- 
bined) 25% less plants be propagated and planted than the average of the yearly 
planting in the Fall and Spring seasons of the years 1930-1931, 1931-1932 and 1932- 
1933. Curtailment of propagation and planting for the season 1934-1935 shall be 
subject to determination in the light of statistics of production and distribution com- 
piled as hereafter provided: 
2—Consignment Selling—No Nurseryman shall directly or indirectly sell stock on 
consignment. 
3—Horticultural Standards—Grading Standards adopted by the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen at the conventions of 1923, 1928, 1930, and 1931 shall be adopted. 
4—Terms of Sale—Terms of Sale shall conspicuously appear on all published price 
lists, special quotations, acknowledgments of orders and invoices. 
a—Wholesale terms of sale shall not exceed sixty days net, with cash discount 
of two percent for payment within ten days from date of invoice and shipment, or 
one percent thirty days. Payment shall be defined as payment by cash or current 
check. 
b—Invoices covering stocks shipped in late Fall or Winter months for Spring 
use may be dated not later than April Ist. 
c—Interest at the rate of six per cent per annum shall be charged on accounts 
from date of maturity. 
d—Retail terms of sale shall not exceed thirty days net. 
e—Consumers of any class shall not be quoted wholesale prices. 
are those who buy Nursery stock but do not resell. 
f—The payment or allowance to any customer of secret rebates, credits, or 
unearned discounts, whether in the form of money or otherwise, is prohibited. 
5—Competitive Nursery Stock—The trade shall not handle Nursery stock pro- 
duced by any tax-supported or tax-exempt institutions or organizations, such as state 
or municipal departments or parks; or by consumers’ Nurseries. 
6—Nursery Trade Statistics—The convention regarded the frequent and sys- 
tematic gathering and dissemination of statistical information concerning past trans- 
actions with reference to the production, distribution, and marketing of its products 
as vital to the existence of the Nursery industry. It urgently recommended the es- 
tablishment of an agency for gathering and publishing such statistics, and further 
recommended that the signers of any trade agreement filed under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act agree to furnish such information to such agency as may be desig- 
nated. 
7—Credit information—Some method of collecting credit information was also 
considered of vital importance to the Nursery trade and its members were urgently 
recommended to make use of established credit organizations or establish their own 


Consumers 


credit agency. 


Siebenthaler, Chairman, Dayton, Ohio; 
Louisiana, Missouri. 





The personnel of the Nurserymen’s National Planning Committee is: Clarence 
Donald Wyman, North Abington, Mass.; 
Henry Chase, Chase, Alabama; Paul Fortmiller, Newark, N. Y., and Paul C. Stark, 











has been accepted, a complaint is filed im- 
mediately with the Federal Administrator 
and the Nurseryman is immediately called 
before the Federal Administrator at Wash- 
ington, or a district administrator, and if he 
is found guilty he is fined a certain amount 
cf money for each day he has been conduct- 
ing his business on the price cutting basis, 
and the fine is severe enough to cause him 
to remember the occasion another time. 
However, if this does not solve the problem, 
the government can control such matters, if 
it is found necessary, by a license arrange- 
ment. Then if a Nurseryman violates the 
code after that, his license is taken away 
and he can no longer do business.” 
tion N 

Miles W. Bryant spoke on the subject 
“The Necessity for United Effort in the Nur- 
sery Business.” Mr. Bryant emphasized the 
fact that “competition for the consumer's 
dollar does not lie within the industry but 
among the competing industries. “The Nur- 
sery business today,” said Mr. Bryant, “is 
engaged in one of the most disastrous cases 
of cut-throatt business in the history of the 
industry. We all of us recognize the law 
of marginal demand, but it is a fact that be- 
low a certain level, price cutting does not 
increase demand; below that level you are 
merely taking business away from a fellow 
Nurseryman and the problem of surplus 
still remains. No industry can continue to 
sell its goods for any extended period at the 
cut-throat prices of today and survive. Un- 
fortunately, the Nurseryman is an individual- 


ist and cooperation is pretty hard for us to 
grasp, but just that one fact makes the ef- 
fort to cooperate doubly important and 
practically incumbent upon the industry. 


“In the old days the retailer figured he was 
paying too much to the wholesaler. The 
Market Development Campaign started just 
about that time. It pushed the idea along. 
Everyone in the country started to grow 
the stock he needed. Along came decreasing 
demand in every line just as the Nursery 
industry was finding itself over-produced in 
any event. Shortages actually turned into 
surpluses; the man he expected to sell his 
surplus to had surpluses of his own. Price 
is dependent upon supply and demand. Re- 
tail Nurserymen themselves tried to turn 
their stock into wholesale channels and 
found them blocked; then they tried to trade 
it off but that did nothing to do away with 
surplus. Similarly the wholesaler in the be- 
ginning was having a profitable sale for his 
product. The wholesaler increased his plant- 
ings also and came into the market with a 
large block of stock only to find his regular 
retail outlets gone. He looked for new out- 
lets. Some of the outlets developed have 
hurt the industry but at the same time he 
has been getting the stock to the consumer. 
Witness immense quantities of Nursery 
stock handled by department stores; also 
that sold to cemeteries, landscape architects, 
park authorities, etc. But worse than that 
selling to retail but at wholesale prices, in 
order to move his surplus stock. There is 

(Continued on next page) 
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no question but that our only way out is 
through united, whole-hearted cooperation 
to regulate our industry and alleviate our 
own troubles. 

“Right here I just want to quote a few 
lines from the address delivered at last 
year’s convention by John Watson regarding 
the existence of surplus crops. Mr. Watson 
says: ‘It is a fact as important as it is ob- 
And there is a reason for it, of 


vious. 
course. It is because agriculture has always 
been without regujation. That is, it has 


been left to regulate itself. It has done that. 
The hair of the dog has been the cure for 
its bite. Surplus has compelled reduction, 
and in the recovery and readjustment of ag- 
riculture, the cost has been enormous.’” 

“That is a most significant statement! 

“Usually there is a very definite distinc- 
tion between the producer and the distribu- 
tor. In the Nursery industry the distribu- 
tors really are the dealers or the department 
stores. The so-called retailer in the Nur- 
sery busines is not a retailer at all in the 
industrial sense, but a producer. Therefore 
he does not afford a real outlet for the 
wholesaler. 

“We are to have presented here this 
morning a code of fair trade practices. The 
biggest calamity that could come to this in- 
dustry today would be that we could not 
adopt such a code, or that we should adopt 
a code that would benefit one section of 
the industry more than some other. If there 
is anyone who is entirely satisfied with any 
code that may finally be adopted, I shall be 
much surprised. There will necessarily be 
some points that we all shall not be able to 
agree upon. We canot possibly write this 
code so that it will lift this business in one 
step from the position in which it is today 
to the level where we would like to have it. 
We cannot possibly put everything into that 
code that everyone would like to have there. 
Regional codes may easily represent vari- 
ous sections to greater satisfaction. Some 
of the things we wanted in that code would 
have been considered rank socialism 10 or 
15 years ago. I was disappointed because 
some of the things I thought should be in- 
cluded in that code have not been included, 
but I can see clearly now that they should 
not have been included. The Illinois State 
Association of Dyers and Cleaners, which is 
meeting in this hotel now, in trying to work 
out a code for their industry found that 
their membership was insistent on putting 
into a code the things that might apply to 
one section more than to another. The A. 
A. N. special committee has done a lot of 
arguing; some of the things I wanted in 
that code I have been argued out of, and I 
can see now that we must consider this 
whole subject from the standpoint of what 
is best for the common good. 

“Our interests actually do lie together in 
this code. A code cannot be effective un- 
less and until the largest part of the indus- 
try is favorable to it. If we insist on an un- 
fair advantage, the whole subject of a code 
may easily be defeated. If we don’t write 
a code, it is going to be bad; and if we do 
write a code and we go out of here with 
the idea that we are not going to work for 
that code and not cooperate with it, it will 
be worse than.if we have no code at all.” 

Code of Fair Trade Practices 

Attorney M. Q. Macdonald reported the 
conclusions of the special Committee on new 
legislation on Government Control. These 
conclusions in the form of a tentative code 
(which is still tentative, pending approval 
by the majority in the Nursery industry) 
after thorough discussion of the various 
features, were approved by the A. A. N. con- 
vention. The tentative Code of Fair Trade 
Practices, as approved by the A. A. N. con- 
vention, appears in another column. 

The members of the special committee 
which drew up this tentative code were: 
Henry Chase, Chase, Ala.; H. S. Chard, 
Painesville, Ohio; Miles Bryant, Princeton, 
Ill.; Donald D. Wyman, North Abington, 
Mass.; Paul V. Fortmiller, Newark, N. Y.; 
Clarence Siebenthaler, Dayton, Ohio; George 
Marshall, Arlington, Neb.; John M. Carey, 
Rochester, N. Y.; and J. Howes Humphreys, 
Chestnut Hill, Pa., representing the Eastern 
Nurserymen’s Association. 


Plant Quarantines 

Hon. Lee A. Strong, Chief of the Bureau 
of Plant Quarantine, Washington, D. C., 
opened the last day’s session with an ad- 
dress on the subject of “Quarantines.” Mr. 
Strong said in part: “I have pointed out 
from time to time at meetings of Nursery- 
men and quarantine officials and others that 
in my judgment a Nurseryman or other per- 
son should always be permitted to ship 
plant products that are known to be free of 
pests. On the other hand, no one has the 
right to ship infested plants nor should he 
object to reasonable restrictions to prevent 
the movement of plant products likely to 
carry infestation. Any uninfested area is 











MILES W. BRYANT, Princeton, III. 
Elected Vice-President A. A. N. 


the invasion of pests as can be given by the 
duly constituted legal authority. 

“A Federal quarantine on account of a 
particular pest may be removed for any one 
of a number of reasons. If such removal 
comes on suddehly and without warning, un- 
infested states are almost sure to use the 
only means they have of preventing the en- 
try of injurious pests and employ the em- 
bargo type of quarantine with the inevitable 
disturbance of business. In order to avoid 
this and to enable the freest possible move- 
ment of clean plant products, it is my belief 
that financial provision should always be 
made when a Federal quarantine is removed 
for the Bureau of Plant Quarantine to co- 
operate with the states in the enforcement 
of a regulative type of quarantine rather 
than an embargo type, and to inspect and 
certify products into uninfested areas when 
such products are eligible to move by reason 
of freedom from pests. This has been done 
in a measure with the removal of the Fed- 
eral domestic European corn borer quaran- 
tine and also in the removal of the Federal 
quarantine on account of phony peach dis- 


eases.” 
Roadside |mprovement 


Mr. Hobbs presenting his report of the 
subject of Roadside Improvement stressed 
the fact that there was quite a bit of money 
available for this purpose, and urged that 
Nurserymen make special effort to get their 
share of it. It was pointed out more than 
once that thé old term roadside beautifica- 
tion should not be used; but that the broad- 
er term Roadside Improvement should be 
employed, as affecting more favorable con- 
sideration of the subject when presented by 
Nurserymen. This broader term at once 
conveys the inclusion of removal of obnoxi- 
ous billboards, roadside stands, etc., as well 
as planning for planting. The federal appro- 
priation, under the new legislation, for road- 
side work, is available to the states only 
amd each state has to work out its own 
problems. “There will be a state adminis- 
trator for distribution of this money,” said 
Mr. Hobbs, “and the Nurserymen have a 
chance to get their share of it.” 

It was suggested that the Nurserymen in- 
terest members of Garden Ciubs, Kiwanis, 
Rotary, Lions, Women’s Clubs, Civic Clubs, 
and others, in the formation of a council, 
the Nurserymen themselves staying in the 
background. Then an executive committee 
of, say, five members be elected from the 
council, this committee to contact. with high- 


way commissioners on up to the Governor 
of the state. Progress along this line has 
already been made to noticeable extent in 
the states of Massachusetts, Virginia and 
Michigan. 

Harlan P. Kelsey, East Boxford, Mass., 
told of the rcadside improvement work be- 
ing done in his state, at the same time warn- 
ing the Nurserymen to see that their states 
did not make the same error Massachusetts 
made in the beginning. Massachusetts 
started right in by cutting down all the 
beautiful native trees and shrubbery and 
planting pines and other trees, which in a 
few years will obstruct the view and which 
in turn will have to be cut down. “In the 
western part of the state, however,” said Mr. 
Kelsey, “they are planting Mountain Laurels. 
And the result is perfectly magnificent.” 

“Get special plants for special roads, plant 
the state flower, beautify by utilizing native 
trees and shrubbery where placed advan- 
tageously along the roadsides” were some 
of the pointers given by Mr. Kelsey. 

Mr. Frissel, president of the Michigan Nur- 
serymen’s Association, told of the formation 
in his state, as a result of activity on the 
part of his association, of the Michigan 
Council for Roadside Improvement, com- 
posed of members of Federated Garden 
Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Civic Clubs, State 
Highway Department officials, etc. The 
Nurserymen stay in the background and 
find that they can accomplish greater re- 
sults, and more quickly, in that way. It 
does away with the commercial aspect in 
the Council. Mr. Frissel said: “In our ap- 
peal (through the Council) for state and 
federal moneys, we used the argument that 
it was an investment in American labor, in 
American beauty and in the American tour- 
ist trade.” 

L. M. Jones, speaking of the progress 
made in Virginia, said that his state Nursery 
association went to the highway .commis- 
sioners and on up‘to the Goyerhor with 
their demand for buiness and théifz share 
of the moneys appropriated for roadside 
work. He said they are getting fine team 
work from all the authorities. They have 
gentlemen’s agreements that the highway 
commissioners will keep away from collect- 
ed stock and state-grown Nursery stock. Mr. 
Jones asserted that business in this field is 
staring the Nurseryman in the face; all he 
need to do is to go out and get it. 

Advertising Report 

Paul Fortmiller in his report as chairman 
of the advertising committee discussed 
thoroughly the fine publicity work that is 
being carried on under the organization of 
the American Green Cross. This report is 
so complete and of such vital interest to 
Nurserymen everywhere that we are re- 
printing it in another column under the 
heading American Green Cross. 

Mr. Fortmiller, in his report, quoted para- 
graphs from an article appearing in a re- 
eent issue of Advertising & Selling Maga- 
zine which pointed out the trend that adver- 
tising would take under the Industries Re- 
covery Act. This quotation, of paramount 
interest at this time, reads: 

“I expect a quick growth in association 
advertising .... With competition with- 
in an industry, placed on a sane footing, 
individual industries will be able to wage 
a mcre energetic battle for the consum- 
er’s dollar. This implies greater com- 
petition between industries, as differ- 
entiated from competition between indi- 
viduals within a single field. This again 
emphasizes the growing importance that 
association advertising will assume in the 
new order of things. It also emphasizes 
the need for a broad viewpoint in prepar- 
ing association advertising.” 

State Nurseries, Reforestation 
This subject, one of the prominent Nur- 

sery trade leaders attending the A. A. N. 
convention asserted, will be uppermost in 
the minds of the trade for the next three 
years. Pennsylvania has been up in arms 
for some time over the unfairness which 
has been brought about by activities under 
application of the Clarke-McNary Act in 
that state. Some examples.of gross. unfair- 
ness were cited, and have been at past con- 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Freight and Express Rate Situation 


As Reported by Secretary Charles Sizemore, at A. A. N. Convention 


You will recall at the last convention we 
advised that the Consolidated Freight Class- 
ification was going to advance the rates on 
Nursery stock shipments from about 45% to 
125%, and that the new Consolidated Classi- 
fication showing these advances would take 
effect on September 20th, 1932, which it did. 
We further stated that fifteen days before 
the new rates went into effect we would file 
a complaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission requesting a suspension of 
these rates, which was done but, to our sur- 
prise and also the surprise of some of our 
railroad traffic friends, the Commission de- 
clined to grant any suspension whatever 
but stated their decision did not prevent us 
from filing a formal complaint. 

It would have taken from one to three 
years to fight it through, as the Commission 
is way behind on such matters and we knew 
from past experiences what a delay was like- 
ly to be encountered and the new rates 
would have been in effect all of that time. 
As a better way to handle it, and in the in- 
terests of the Nurserymen, we commenced 
to secure exceptions to these new rates in 
the Classification and also special commod- 
ity rates with the result that the following 
has been accomplished. 

The rating in the old Classification was 
Class “B” or 7th class in the Western Class- 
ification Territory; namely, all of the terri- 
tory west of the Mississippi River. We took 
up with the railroads in the Southwestern 
Territory and secured Column 32%, which 
is exactly the same as the old Class “B” 
rating. The Southwestern Territory in- 
cludes Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Louisi- 
ana, west of the Mississippi River, and parts 
of New Mexico; that is, stations on the 
Colorado & Southern Railway. 

Column 32% has also been secured from 
Southern Territory to Southwestern Terri- 
tory. The Southern Territory includes Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Louisiana, east 
of the Mississippi River, and parts of Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. 

Also, Column 32% has been secured from 
Southwestern Territory to parts of Kansas 
and Missouri. 

The old carload rating in Southern Terri- 
tory was 4th class, minimum 16,000 Ibs., and 
we secured 5th class between points in that 
territory with the same minimum. That is 
quite a reduction over the old rating. 

We also secured Column 40 from South- 
western Territory to Eastern Territory and 
Eastern Territory is generally known as all 
of the territory east of the Mississippi River 
and north of the Ohio River. 

Further, Column 40 was secured from 
Southwestern Territory to Southern Terri- 
tory. 

Column 40 was also secured between 
Western Trunk Line Territory and Official 
Territory and the Western Trunk Line Ter- 
ritory comprises the states of Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, Missouri, north of Mis- 
souri River, Michigan, Stations in Upper 
Peninsula, and parts of Indiana. This re- 
duction was just secured before leaving for 
the convention. 


The old rating on Trees, Shrubs or Vines, 
roots balled in earth as dug for Nursery, 
ball and securely sewed or tied or in boxes 
or crates, less than carload was second class 
all over the country. We secured third 
class which is a 15% reduction. 

The old rating on Trees, shrubs or Vines, 
cther than balled in earth, in bales or 
bundles completely wrapped was first class 
all over the country. We secured second 
class which is a 15% reduction. 

In Official Classification Territory Trees, 
Shrubs or Vines balled in earth, Carload 
20,000 Ibs., the old rating was Column 50 
which is the old 4th class rating. We were 
successful in securing Column 45 which is 
5% less than the old 4th class rating or 10% 
less than Rule 26 which rate showed up in 
the new Classification. 

In Official Classification Territory Trees, 
Shrubs or Vines other than balled in earth, 
Carload 20,000 lbs., the old rating was Rule 
26 or Column 55. We were successful in 
securing Column 45 which is a reduction of 
10% over the old rate. Example: St. Louis 
to Rochester, Trees, Carload, Rule 26, Rate 
83c—Column 45, Rate 68c—Reduction of 15c. 

The carload rates on trees in the new 
Classification from Texas points to St. Louis, 
East St. Louis, Kansas City and Cincinnati, 
average $1.08 per 100 lbs. We were success- 
ful in securing a special commodity rate 
from Texas points to St. Louis, East St. 
Louis, and Kansas City of 47%c per 100 Ibs. 
weight which is lower than any carload rate 
in existence before. Also, we were success- 
ful in securing from Texas points to Cincin- 
nati a commodity rate of 704%c whereas the 
rate in the new Classification was $1.29. 

We were further successful in securing a 
special commodity rate from Hogansville, 
Georgia, to Cincinnati of 52%c. The old 
rate was 88c. 

From Concord, Georgia, to Cincinnati we 
secured a 53%c rate as against the old rate 
of 90c. 

The old Classification contained fifty (50) 
descriptions on Nursery stock and classified 
them dormant and not dormant. The new 
Classification contains aaly twenty (20) 
descriptions and simply reads Nursery Stock, 
we having eliminated the dormant and not 
dormant requirements. 

We have also secured uniform descrip- 
tions on Nursery stock in Commodity Rate 
Tariffs. 

We secured a commodity rate from Shen- 
andoah, Iowa, to Chicago, Ill. of 44c as 
against the old rate of 5lc. Also, from 
Shenandoah, Iowa, to St. Louis we secured 
a commodity rate of 40c as against the old 
rate of 46c. 

We further secured a commodity rate 


from Semmes, Alabama, to Shenandoah, 
Iowa, of 97c. 
Illinois Freight Association Tariff No. 


15-A applies from about 4400 points in the 
States of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri 
and Wisconsin to about 18,000 points in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia and this Tariff 15-A is governed by the 
Southern Classification, therefore, 5th class 


31 


rating governs instead of the old 4th class 
rating. 

Eastern Trunk Line Bureau Tariffs show 
rates between New England states, also At- 
lantic Seaboard states to points in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia, and these 
tariffs are also governed by the Southern 
Classification which means that the rates 
between the points mentioned are now 5th 
class instead of the old 4th class rating. 

We are now trying to secure an 8th class 
rating on balled Nursery stock, in carload, 
20,000 minimum, in all three freight classifi- 
cations; we expect this to come up in Oc- 
tober. In fact, that is the earliest docket on 
which we can get the subject listed. 

We are also continuing our campaign for 
specific rates between all important points 
of production and consumption. 

The above will give you a brief outline of 
what we have accomplished in freight rates; 
that is, nullifying the radical increases in 
the new Classification and, taken as a whole, 
up to the present time, we believe all over 
the country the rates that we have secured 
would average lower than the average rates 
in the old Classification. 

Express Rates 

We believe our greatest success however 
this year is in restoring the old second class 
rating on Nursery stock shipments by ex- 
press, which rate took effect June 15th, this 
year. 

For your information, desire to advise that 
in 1915 when the Express Companies adopt- 
ed the zone system of rates, Nursery stock 
was classified at second class rating and re- 
mained that way until 1921 and, at that time, 
as all the express companies had been con- 
solidated into the Railway Express Agency, 
making one company, the second class rat- 
ing was changed to first class where it re- 
mained in effect until this year although 
several strenuous efforts before the Com- 
mission were made to restore the old second 
class rating but without success; the Com- 
mission ruling that Nursery stock shipments 
were not articles of food and drink, which 
articles. took a second class rating. 

However, we have kept in contact by let- 
ter and personal interviews with the Ex- 
press Officials in New York City and St. 
Louis with the endeavor to have the old sec- 
ond class rate restored with the result an- 
nounced just above. 

We had advice nearly eight months ago 
from Mr. Geo. S. Lee, the Vice-President in 
Charge of Traffic of the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., New York City, that they were 
going to restore this old rating and try it 
out for a year, which we agreed to but when 
the supplement to the Express Classification 
was issued to take effect June 15th it did 
not show any time limit or that the rate 
would automatically be cancelled in twelve 
months, which they quite often do, there- 
fore, if they decide to continue the second 
class rating in effect after June 15th, 1934 
no effort or petition will be required, as the 
supplement takes care of that. This is much 
better for the Nuresrymen than if the ex- 
press company had put a time limit of a 
year on it, in which case we would have had 
to fight it all out again. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Ralph Thrall Clcott 


Founder of American Nursery 
Trade Journalism 


HE FIRST Nursery trade paper in 

America was established in 1893, 
as long-time Nursery concerns know, 
and for nearly thirteen years was con- 
ducted under the personal and exclu- 
sive direction of the late Ralph T. 
Olcott, who later founded the AMER- 
ICAN NURSERYMAN on broad and 


untrammeled lines. 


“The dean of Nursery Trade Jour- 
nalists.”,-—John Watson 








A Policy Roundly Echoed 


“Cultivated Americans, impatient 
with Pp tionalism and windy 
bias, turn increasingly to publications 
edited in the historical spirit. These 
publications, fair-dealing, vigorously 
impartial, devote themselves to the 
public weal in the sense that they re- 
port what they see, serve no masters, 
fear no groups.”—Time Magazine 











Sound Distribution 

“Distribution has been much 
stressed, perhaps correctly, by execu- 
tives, organizations and business 
analysts as the present main problem 
of industry. Nevertheless, | am of 
the opinion that there can be no sound 
distribution that is not based on sound 
production. 

“To find and serve a market is to 
presuppose a capacity to produce 
economically, wastelessly. Buyers 
have a way of seeking out the produc- 


er who best serves them at the fac- 
tory.”—Charles Ault, Auburn, Me. 























The Mirror of the Trade 








Nursery Trade’s “Marketing Agreement” 


Last month’s A. A. N. Convention, which 
has already been dubbed the Century’s 
Progress Convention, made history. It will 
go down in the records as a Red Letter Day 
for the entire Nursery Trade. 

The main theme of the convention, of 
course, was careful consideration and plans 
for concerted action under the “New Deal” 
legislation of President Roosevelt’s adminis- 
tration. 

The paramount feature of interest was 
the adoption of a tentative Marketing Agree- 
ment, meaning by “tentative,” approved by 
the A. A. N. Convention and now subject to 
approval of members of the Nursery in- 
dustry. 

The A. A. N. National Planning Commit- 
tee has already procured preliminary infor- 
mation from Washington Administration 
authorities to the effect that the Marketing 
Agreement Code as it has been drafted 
would undoubtedly secure the approval of 
the Government. (See “Official Word From 
Washington,” at page 29.) 

It is expected that as soon as the Code is 
approved by the Nursery industry generally 
that it will be presented to the A. A. N. (Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Administration) for 
their O. K. and then forwarded to President 
Roosevelt for his indorsement, after which 
indorsement it becomes a law for the entire 
Nursery Industry. : 

The American Association’s National Plan- 
ning Committee is desirous of hearing from 
all Nurserymen throughout the country. 
Write your approval or suggestions to that 
member of the Planning Committee who is 
nearest you. These members are listed in 
the last paragraph of boxed matter on page 
29. 

But bear this point in mind—and it has 

been stressed over and over again, not only 
by the Special Committee which drafted the 
Marketing Agreement Code, but previously 
and often by the Recovery Administration 
itself—a Code must be so drafted as to 
cover the best interests of an industry as a 
whole. If it should contain features that 
would favor one section more than another, 
the whole plan is defeated. 
’ Miles Bryant, who was a member of the 
Special Committee which drafted the Code, 
very clearly and emphatically covered this 
subject on the convention floor. Mr. Bryant 
said: , 

“The biggest calamity that could come to 
this industry today would be that we could 
not adopt such a code, or that we should 
adopt a code that would benefit one section 
of the industry more than some other. If 
there is anyone who is entirely satisfied 
with any code that may finally be adopted, | 
shall be much surprised. There will neces- 
sarily be some points that we all shall not 
be able to agree upon. We cannot possibly 
write this code so that it will lift this busi- 
ness in one step from the position in which 
it is today to the level where we would like 
to have it. We cannot possibly put every- 
thing into that code that every one would 
like to have there. | was disappointed be- 
cause some of the things | thought should 
be included in that code have not been in- 
cluded, but | can see clearly now that they 
should not have been included. .!| can see 
that we must consider this whole subject 
from the standpoint of what is best for the 
common good. 

“Our interests actually do lie together in 
this code. 
and until the largest part of the industry is 
favorable to it. 


A code cannot be effective unless 


If we insist on an unfair 


advantage, the whole subject of a code may 
easily be defeated. If we don’t write a code, 
it is going to be bad; and if we do write a 
code and we go out of here with the idea 
that we are not going to work for that code 
and not ccoperate with it, it will be worse 
than if we had no code at all.” 

A code has been written; that is good. 

It is now up to all of you in the Nursery 
trade to study this Code; to consider its pro- 
visions carefully and fully and with the best 
interests of the industry at large, in mind; 
to indicate to the National Planning Com- 
mittee, preferably in writing, your approval 
of this Marketing Agreement Code; for upon 
inquiry it has been learned that “if a trade 
association cannot agree on a code, the 
President may prescribe one for it.” 

What is your opinion on this matter? 
Make it known now, because after a code 
has been approved or imposed on an indus- 
try or trade group it becomes a standard of 
fair competition therein and law merchant 
for the concerns it covers. Violation of the 
Code’s Agreements thereafter are subject to 
prosecution by law. 

The government wishes each industry to 
take care of itself. But in the event that 
that cannot be done, the Government has the 
power to handle the situation by license. 
And if, after licensing, trade members con- 
tinue to violate their industry’s code, the 
licenses of such recalcitrants are subject to 
cancellation and such members cease to be 
in business. 

We extend to all readers of this journal, 
as we have always done in the past, an in- 
vitation to use the columns of the American 
Nurseryman in making public their expres- 
sions of opinion on this and other trade 
topics. 

Park Rose Nursery, 10815 N. E. Sandy 
Blvd., Portland, Ore., Max Horand, Pro- 
prietor, makes a specialty of rock garden 
and lily pond work, in addition to handling 
a fine line of evergreen shrubs. 


Hans Von Hofgaarden, proprietor of Mira 
Mar Nursery, Long Beach, Cal., sailed June 
10 on his fifth trip to Germany, his native 
land. Mr. Von Hofgaarden has been en- 
gaged in the Nursery business for twenty- 
six years. 


Riverside Nursery, Berne, Ind., secured 
the contract to sod and plant the grounds 
surrounding the new post office and federal 
building at Fort Wayne. The bid, for $1974, 
calls for completion of the work in 180 days. 


Hensen & Allen, an old established firm in 
the Nursery business, are now located in 
Westminster, Cal. 





An Opportunity 


HE annual conventions of the 
"T tnitea States Chamber of Com- 

merce have come to play an im- 
portant part in the molding of nation- 
al industrial policies. American busi- 
ness has become interdependent in 
its various branches. The United 
States Chamber of Commerce has 
been one of the most important in- 
fluences in the welding together of 
American business so that it shall 
function as an interrelated whole. Its 
annual convention has given American 
business men an opportunity to con- 
sider great problems as they affect the 
group, and to work toward their so- 
lution through a combination of minds. 
—Washington Post. 
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The American Green Cross 


At the convention last year the concensus 
of opinion seemed to be that the best feat- 
ures of cur advertising campaign be re- 
tained if it were possible to do so. Ata 
meeting of the large Market Development 
Committee, the members were outspoken 
that an effort should be made to carry on 
our publicity on a revised basis. At that 
time no method seemed feasible. As the 
campaign came to an officia! close on De- 
cember 1, we began to see a way out. On 
every hand we had heard “Don’t let the 
Yard and Garden contests and the free pub- 
licity efforts drop’—“‘We must carry on this 
work some way’—“We should be able to 
continue on some revised basis.” 


On November 14 your advertising commit- 
tee, with a number of the executive com- 
mittee, met in Chicago and worked out a 
plan whereby it was felt we could hold to- 
gether our publicity efforts. Above all we 
wanted to carry on the Yard and Garden 
contests. We wanted to continue the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars worth of free 
publicity which we were securing. Part of 
our plans involved the setting up of a new 
organization to be known as “The American 
Green Cross” under which name our pub- 
licity work could be continued. It was de- 
cided that this new Green Cross organization 
should be administered by the Market De- 
velopment Committee through the advertis- 
ing committee but that the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen would assume no 
liabilities other than those specified at last 
year’s convention. It was agreed that each 
subscriber to the National Publicity Cam- 
paign be given a six months’ membership 
in the Green Cross without charge and then 
be invited to become a sustaining memb*r, 
and that as soon as our national organiza- 
tion could be gotten under way it was ‘be 
opinion of the committee that it would be 
self-supporting. 

To.launch the American Green Cross was 
no easy matter. When all our plans. were 
settled, we learned there was a’British Green 
Cross. Finally after much correspondence 
we arrived. at a working agreement and 
have been recognized by the British Unit as 
the official Green Cross of America. The 
objects of both organizations were practical- 
ly identical. 

Then we learned of a Green Cross organi- 
zation in California. Mr. Ramsey traveled 
to California at his own expense and suc- 
eeeded in securing the cooperation of the 
group there under an arrangement whereby 
we were able to take over the best parts of 
their setup. 

No doubt all of you have seen some of the 
literature distributed by our American 
Green Cross. In the face of difficulties you 
will be interested to know that 65% as 
many Yard and Garden contests have been 
operated in communities in the United States 
this year than were operated last year at 
the height of our Advertising Campaign. 
This means a total of over 650 Yard and 
Garden contests in different towns and cities 
in the United States this past year. 

Through the new organization also re- 


leases of news articles and photographs 
covering last year’s Yard and Garden con- 
tests’ winners were printed in national maga- 
zines this past spring having a total circul- 
ation of 6,919,310 or approximately seven 
million. News articles and photographs ap- 
peared in such magazines as the Ladies 
Home Journal, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Good Housekeeping, Sunset, American Home, 


Horticulture, American Nurseryman, Flor- 
ists Review, Florists Exchange, National 
Nurscryman, and others. These releases 


were also sent to the daily newspapers but 
as we economized and did not subscribe to a 
clipping service, we have no way of telling 
how many papers used the material. 

At a meeting of the large Market Develop- 
ment and Publicity Committee held Thurs- 
day afternoon, a more detailed and complete 
report was made. This committee went on 
record as approving the action of the Adver- 
tising Committee, and that the Advertising 
Committee be instructed to carry on the 
work to the limit of their ability for the 
ensuing year. One thing the Market and 
Development Committee considered of ex- 
treme importance and that was that the 
American Green Cross be given more pub- 
licity during next year among the Nursery- 
men, suggesting that arrangements be made 
at all meetings of the sectional Nursery as- 
sociations to include on their programs a 
complete report of the activities of the 
American Green Crcss so that Nurserymen 
throughout the entire country who may be 
members of state and sectional organizations 
but not members of the national organiza- 
tion may be informed as to the program of 
the Green Cross and. be invited to cooperate 
in stimulating the formation of Green Cross 
chapters in their communities. 

It is hoped that with the development of 
the American Green Cross on a more secure 
financial basis, that a much broader program 
may be undertaken. We plan to carry on 
with our Yard and Garden contests, to carry 
on with our efforts.for newspapers and mag- 
azine publicity and eventually to undertake 
a national program to make America a Mure 
Beautiful and Fruitful Country through co- 
operation with national and state depart- 
ments. 

The American Green Cross has under- 
taken “A Crusade For Outdoor Beauty.” Un- 
der a four-fold program: 

1—A program to encourage and assist 
the home owners of America to beautify 
their grounds with trees and flowers, thus 
adding to the joy and happiness of family 
life. 

2—A program to preserve and enhance 
cur heritage of natural beauty along our 
roadsides. 

3—A program to make our towns and 
cities more attractive and life in them 
more enjoyable by stamping out unneces- 
sary ugliness wherever found. 

4—A program to _ ecrystalize public 
opinion to the value of trees and the re- 
lation of forests to the every-day life of 
the nation. . 

Paul V. Fortmi'‘ler, Chairman 
Advertising Committee, A. A. N. 





is always abundant. in our business. 


grow for pleasure only. 


has such possibilities? 


great?—D. M. Mitchell, Owatonna, Minn. 





A BUSINESS OF HEALTH, WEALTH AND BEAUTY 


E are surely fortunate to have for our work a business that has three great 
W blessings,—health, wealth, and beauty; health because of the closeness to 

nature; wealth—usually in accordance to the amount of intelligent effort 
put forth, and the element of chance must always be reckoned with; beauty which 
So if at any time we may dread the long 
hours and hard work, let us not lose sight of what the business holds for us when 
we have learned to love and appreciate it. 


WHAT BUSINESS HAS SUCH POSSIBILITIES? 


HE longer we are in the business, I am sure we fee] more and more what a 
T privilege it is to have for our work the growing of things that so many people 
When we look upon either ihe business side or the 
pleasure side of our work, is it not quite natural to ‘ask ourselves,—What business 
What business keeps one so alert? 
where the dividing line between pleasure and profit is so indistinct? 
ness that keeps one so close to nature and wnere the chance for advancement is so 


What business is there 
What busi- 
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| ~—s Convention Sidelights 











Speaking of roadside improvement (and 
using that broader term “improvement”), 
the editor of the American Nurseryman 
could not but exclaim, en route by auto to 
the Chicago convention via Detroit, over the 
progress which has been made in roadside 
improvement lines in Wayne County, Michi- 
gan. This particular county in Michigan, 
under the direction of J. M. Bennett, author 
of “Roadside Development,” has stood out 
as one of the leaders in cleaning up and im- 
proving its roadsides. The result is immedi- 
ately noticeable to the traveler who has been 
traversing roads some of.which are practi- 
cally almost fenced with billboards, adver- 
tising signs, hot dog stands, etc. 





Interstate Nurseries, Hamburg, lowa, have 
a marvelous display at the Century of Pro- 
gress—the Official Rose Garden of the Fair, 
in the rear of the Horticultural Building, 
with the other outdoor gardens. The Gar- 
den contains 6,175 rose bushes of 104 dif- 
ferent varieties. 





Almost the first thing a visitor to the 
World’s Fair notices, if he enters’ at the 
main entrance at the north end, is the 
beautifully landscaped grounds surrounding 
the Sears, Roebuck & Co. building. A 
placard on the lawn states that the Nursery 
stock used came from the D. Hill Nursery 
Co., Dundee, Ill. 





The mid-day luncheon on Wednesday, 
which took the place of the usual banquet, 
was attended by practically all of the con- 
vention attendants, ladies as well as men. 
Entertainment was provided by the Baby 
Remblers. This included the playing of 
Lohengrin’s Wedding March for the blush- 
ing bride and groom. And as if that was not 
enough, President Stark got up and went 
over to Paul Fortmiller and shook hands 
with him. 





John C. Chase, Derry, N. H., just’ back 
from the annual convention of the Pacific 
Coast Association, Centralia, Wash., regis- 
tered on the second day of the convention. 
Mr. Chase hasn’t missed an A. A. N. meet 
ing in 37 years. He is celebrating his 84th 
birthday this year, and is just.as hale and 
hearty as he was 30 years ago. Our con- 
gratulations, Mr. Chase. 





Reforestation, State and Government Nur- 
series and the Clarke-McNary Act is one of 
the livest subjects being discussed today 
wherever two or more Nurserymen are 
gathered together. Watch this subject in 
your state. Keep posted on the activities 
carried on along these lines. Demand that 
you as a Nurseryman be fairly considered 
when such activities are being planned or 
put under way. 





L. M. (Deacon) Jones, Jones’ Norfolk Nur- 
series, Norfolk, Va., was: the recognized 
story-teller in the hotel lobby. And anyone 
who missed Deacon Jones’ stories, missed 
something. Mr. Jones entered the Nursery 
business in 1893, left a few years later to 
enter railroad work, but went back to being 
a Nurseryman again in 1918. And he’s been 
happy ever since. 


Freight and Express Rates 
(Continued from page 31) 


We have notified the Nurserymen by form 
letters and through the trade papers of the 
restoration of this second class rating and 
have asked them as far as possible to use 
it liberally instead of the trucks as we be- 
lieve the second class rating will compare 
favorably or better in most instances than 
the truck rates and, by so doing, no doubt 
we can miake the second class rating per- 
manent. Anyway, if the increased business 
does not come up to the express company’s 
expectations under this second class rating, 
and business does not get back to normal 
we feel fairly confident we can get them to 
continue the rate at least for two or three 
years longer in order to give ‘it a fair test 
and if we can keep it in that long we feel 
reasonably sure it will be a permanent prop- 
osition. 
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The Value of Keeping Cost Records 


In Four Chapters—Covering Production and Production Costs—Overhead—<Accurate 
Bookkeeping Records of all Transactions 


Chapter 4 
HILE the keeping of an adequate set 
W« books is of great importance in a 
business, care should be taken against 


placing accountancy and bookkeeping as of 
more importance than management. A firm 
that is dominated by accountancy very rare- 
ly makes a success. It is only necessary to 
refer to the number of firms. who go into 
the hands of receivers. What percentage of 
them are ever turned back to the owners in 
a profit-making condition? The percentage 
is very small indeed. The trouble seems to 
be that they make so many reports, necessi- 
tating extra clerks, to show how the busi- 
ness is progressing after the work has been 
done, instead of getting down to brass tacks 
and know what to spend on any operation 
before it is started. Successful manage- 
ment lies in this ability to know what costs 
are, before undertaking the operation, es- 
pecially when it concerns a landscaping pro- 
ject. Thousands of dollars are lost each 
year in this field simply because care has 
not been taken in the first place to go into 
cost details before the price has been fixed. 

The simpler the set of books is, the 
easier to keep them. It allows the clerks 
ample time to keep adequate control of 
the operations and thus save the firm many 
valuable dollars. Money is not made by 
keeping books. They are merely incidental 
to a business. The profit in any concern is 
made primarily in the proper management 
and control of production. A firm may 
have a tremendous sales volume, but all the 
sales in the world will not yield a profit, 
unless production costs and overhead are 
properly controlled and adequately” covered 
by the selling price. ‘ 

The writer has given a great deal of 
thought to the problems of the Nursery- 
man. The items mentioned merely scratch 
the surface but sufficient has been said to 
show the absolute necessity of sound and 
practical ideas in conducting a business. 
From the records obtained from past oper- 
ations it is possible to compile, as the writer 
has done, a series of plats which cover every 
item of cost. No matter what size or variety 
of plant is called, for an estimate can be 
provided in a very few minutes that will 
cover every possible operation. These plats 
state a definite price on every operation 
against every size and variety of plant; sizes 
and weights of balls; how many trees or 
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By John Surtees, Ridgefield, Conn. 


plants can be loaded on a truck or in a 
car. They cover a range of sizes from a 
one foot shrub to a 20 inch caliper decidu- 
ous tree. They cover every possible opera- 
tion on a landscape job, including planting, 
making lawns, sodding, building walls, 
walks, roads, etc. Even the cost of run- 
ning a truck from one mile to 500 miles is 
included, so that no matter what job comes 
along, whether it is for $5.00 or $50,000.00, 
the plats will tell the cost, and the con- 
sequence is that no job is undertaken un- 
less it shows a profit before it is started. 

If the Nurseryman would take the time 
and trouble or hire someone capable of do- 
ing it for him, he can gain all this informa- 
tion from his own records. The cost of 
compiling this information is very small in- 
deed compared with the enormous advan- 
tages to be obtained. They will eliminate all 
guess work and ensure an adequate return 
on every job. 

Further it is possible, by means of these 
plats, to budget the cost of production for 
a whole year in advance. Just think what 
an enormous advantage it is to be able to 
do this. The owner can state definitely, 
ahead of time, what work he intends to do 
in the various portions of his Nursery, and 
so regulate his expenditures from month to 
month, so that his capital is carefully con- 
served. This in itself is a source of profit, 
as poor management can eat up the capital 
so quickly that it takes years to recover. 

The object of writing this article is to in- 
terest Nurserymen in what the writer be- 
lieves to be the most important part of any 
business. His opinion is that the more Nur- 
serymen there are who adopt a system of 
cost control, the more sound the industry 
will become, and fewer failures result. If 
the various associations throughout ile 
country would take up this question with 
their members, there would soon be an end 
to the ridiculous cut-throat business that 
exists today. Not only would individual 
firms benefit, but the industry in general 
would be greatly strengthened and made 
more dignified. 

The author of this article will be glad to 
enter into correspondence with any respon- 
sible firms who are interested in this question, 
and willingly offers to assist where he can. 


Letters should be addressed to John Surtees, 
159 Main St., Ridgefield, Conn. 


The Black Rose Joke 
By J. H. Nicolas 


Recently, newspapers published a foreign 
press news that a BLACK ROSE had been 
originated in Germany. I have been flooded 
with inquiries as a result. 

There is no such a thing nor will it ever 
be a black rose or any other flower. Black 
does not exist in Nature, as it is the total 
absence of sun light, the opposite of white 
which is the reflexion or full and equal mix- 
ture of all the colors of the spectrum; all 
flower colors are reflected from the sun. 

There are very dark flowers, notably pan- 
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sies and tulips, but they are not black, even 
with the wildest imagination. 

As to roses, there are many dark maroon 
roses, and another one is no novelty. The 
darkest rose known is an old Hybrid Per- 
petual “Empereur du Maroc” now out of cul- 
tivation in America because once blooming 
H. P.s are out of favor, but which in Euro- 
pean rose descriptions remains the standard 
of maximum darkness. 


Chateau de Clos Vougeot is about the 
darkest rose among Hybrid Teas that does 
not blue, most others assume _ horrible 
shades of dull purple and undescribable 
ugliness. A recent sport of Chateau is still 
darker but is not yet in commerce. Among 
other “near black” Hybrid Teas are Sen- 
sation, Ami Quinard (semi-single which 
burns, chars and dries crisp Slack) Night, 
Vaterland, etc. A new registration of the 
American Rose Society is QUEEN OF 
SPADES, a Hybrid Tea which under glass 
comes probably as near to black as any, 
but it is not black! 

I have traced that black rose hoax to an 
American rose retail distributor who was 
in Germany this summer and probably ex- 
pects to cash in on that sensational but fal- 
lacious noise! 


Bench-Grafting Machine 
(Continued from page 27) 


this machine depends on the operator and 
the uniformity of the stock and scion ma- 
terial. Working with the graded material, 
an operator should be able to maintain a 
speed of 30 to 40 saw-éuts per minute. An 
additional worker can fit together the scions 
and stocks after the saw cuts are made 
Thus two workers should make from 7 to 
10 thousand grafts per 8-hour day, where 
tying is unnecessary. 

In addition to grafting grapes, this ma- 
chine can be used for similar grafts on other 
plant material. Rose grafts made on piece 
roots and grown under hothouse conditions 
produced blooms three months after the 
grafts were made. 


The cost of the made-up machine will 
vary with the price of materials. At the 
present time the motor and saws will ap- 
proximate $40 to $45. The additional ma- 
terial and mechanical workmanship will 
cost about $15 to $20. 
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In 1931 Rankin reported “a new disease of 
elm” which suggested a virus disease in 
many respects. The trees were noticeably 
lighter green in color as seen from a dis- 
tance and the leaves were mottled with 
patches of light and dark green. As the 
season advanced the light green areas be- 
came more yellowish. These symptoms oc- 
curred on Ulmus pumila, the Asiatic elm. 
On Ulmus glabra symptoms of chlorosis 
were very marked and the leaves were 
ragged and distorted. 

A similar, if not identical, trouble has 
been discovered on the American elm, U. 
americana, in New Jersey and apparently in 
other widely separated states. 

It was first noticed in New Jersey on a 
large elm in 1929. The elm is about 40 
inches in diameter and approximately 80 
feet high. In 1929 a single branch in the 
top of the tree stood out from the remainder 
on account of its small, yellow and sparse 
foliage. At the present time only a single 
branch remains with green foliage and this 
is showing the first indications of mottling. 
An adjacent matched tree, whose branches 
intermingle with the former, is now show- 
ing chlorosis and another younger tree 100 
feet away is also showing symptoms. 

From a distance infected trees can be 
easily recognized by their sparse, small foli- 
age and by their yellow cast. Upon closer 
examination of the tree the sparse foliage 
is found to be caused by a premature 
dropping of the young leaves. As the new 
growth extends, the leaves usually drop be- 
fore reaching half normal size. Two or 
three of the youngest leaves at the tip of 
the new growth are all that remain on 
severely infected branches. On less severe- 
ly infected portions of the tree the leaves ap- 
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pear normal in size and normal in color with 
the exception of the chlorotic areas that oc- 
cur on them. The younger foliage may be 
finely strippled with small light green areas. 
The older leaves may have one to several 
light green to yellow circular areas irregu- 
larly scattered over the lamina or may be 
severely distorted with large irregular yel- 
low areas separated from each other by nor- 
mal green portions. These symptoms are 
very striking, and resemble very closely 
those of a mosaic or virus disease. 

That the condition has appeared on near- 
by elms during the past four years is certain, 
since the neighboring elms were at that time 
showing no evidence of trouble. The means 
of spread of the disease is not known but 
aphids and leaf hoppers, which infest elms 
are suspected carriers. It is also a fact that 
this particular tree, at least 80 feet high, has 
progressively shown more advanced stages 
of injury and at the present time, four years 
after the first small branch exhibited this 
condition, the tree has been destroyed for 
ornamental purposes. Judging from the 
amount of dead and dying branches that 
have either been removed or are now pres- 
ent, the entire tree will be dead in a few 
more years. 

The potential importance of this disease 
can not be over emphasized since anything 
which threatens the elms in the northeastern 
part of the United States should be con- 
sidered seriously. 

Preliminary investigations are under way 
at present upon the nature of this chlorosis 
of elm. Until further is known about it, in- 
fected trees should certainly be removed 
and burned, since the evidence so far indi- 
cates that infected trees will not recover, 
and that the disease will spread to neigh- 





COMING EVENTS 





Aug. 14, annual meeting, Virginia Nursery- 
men’s Association, Alexandria. 

Aug. 16-17, annual meeting, South Caro 
lina Florists & Nurserymen’s Association, 
Poinset Hotel, Greenville, S. C. 

Aug. 18, summer meeting, Ohio Nursery- 
men’s Association, Lake Ridge Island Re- 
sort, Russell’s Point, Indian Lake, Ohio. 

Aug. 30-31, annual meeting, Southern Nur- 
serymen’s Association, Casa Marina Hotel, 
Jacksonville Beach, Fla. 

Aug. 1933, annual meeting, Arkansas Nur- 
serymen’s Association, Fayetteville. 

Sept. 1, annual meeting, Association of 
Kansas Nurserymen, Lawrence. 

Sept. 6-7, annual meeting, Southwestern 
Association of Nurserymen, Marlin, Tex. 

Sept. 7-8, annual meeting National Shade 
Tree Conference, Botanical Gardens, Bronx 
Park, New York City. 

Sept. 18-20, annual meeting, California 
Association of Nurserymen, Oakland. 

Dec. 1933, annual meeting, Tennessee Nur- 
serymen’s Association, Nashville. 

The exhibit by Ernst Nurseries at Muncie, 
Ind.’s first Flower Show, drew special men- 
tion and attracted throngs of visitors. The 
display was. a formal rockery and border 
garden, depicting an outdoor living room 
overlooking an irregular pool. The secluded 
nook for the table was created by a circular 
growth of shrubs, a door in the shrubs lead- 
ing to the rockery below, where a tiny rill 
trickled into the pool. 
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Cooperation the Keynote Says President Stark 


Government Control in Business Offers Important Immediate Problem—Quarantines, 
American Green Cross Movement, General Legislation Also Matters of Moment 


some of the activities of the association 
during the past year. As you all know, 
this year has been an unusual one and a 
great many critical situations have arisen. 

From a legislative standpoint there have 
been the Reilly and Hastings License Bills, 
as well as a number of state bills along the 
same line, which, if they had passed, would 
have been very destructive to the Nursery 
industry. Through the good work of the 
legislative committee, publicity in the trade 
papers, and the cooperation of the Nursery- 
men throughout the country who got in 
touch with their Congressmen and Senators, 
our association was able to take a leading 
part in preventing the passage of these bills. 
Many other industries besides the Nursery- 
men would also have been seriously dam- 
aged if these bills had become laws. There 
were many other detrimental bills proposed 
in Congress and the various states but, for- 
tunately, most of them failed of passage. 

Through Mr. Macdonald, our association 
attorney, and a committee of the Northern 
Retail Nurserymen’s Association, trade lead- 
ers were able to get the Nurserymen classi- 
fied as agriculturists and thus included un- 
der the Regional Agricultural Credit Cor- 
poration. The first loan to a Nurseryman 
under this ruling was made in March. 

During the Bank Holiday last March your 
association was able to secure a very favor- 
able ruling authorizing banks to use their 
discretion in handling payments for Nur- 
sery stock—in other words, Nursery stock 
was given the same consideration as ferti- 
lizers and agricultural seeds. These were 
the only exceptions permitted by the United 
States Treasury. The Treasury Department 
at first declined to extend the Regulation to 
include Nursery stock, but as a result of the 
efforts of our association and its individual 
members who wired the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Senators, and Congressmen, this 
important ruling was made. This -will also 
be a valuable precedent in the future should 
other similar difficulties in shipment of Nur- 
sery stock be encountered. Nursery stock 
was thus recognized as a perishable product, 
requiring special consideration. 

Thus various national problems affecting 
large numbers of individual groups of Nur- 
serymen have been successfully met by your 
association and much headway has been 
made towards correctig or preventing seri- 
ous and damaging conditions affecting the 
Nurserymen as a whole. 

At this time we wish to thank our mem- 
bers for their excellent cooperation in bring- 
ing the support of their Senators and Con- 
gressmen to our committees when many 
vital situations were in the balance. With- 
out this influence and help coming from all 
sections of the country the story would have 
been very different. Any one who has 
worked with our committees at Washington 
will very quickly realize that it is the in- 
fluence and voices from “back home” that 
have the most effect and secure the active 
support of Senators and Congressmen. 

Quarantine Situation 

In regard to Quarantines, we are glad to 
report that your committee has made good 
headway. We believe that the great ma- 
jority of the Federal and State authorities 
desire now more than ever before to co- 
operate and help the Nursery industry as 
much as possible and to eliminate as far as 
possible any unnecessary regulations and 
quarantines. Certain quarantine problems 
affecting large groups of Nurserymen in 
various parts of the country have been al- 
leviated, and in one important case a quar- 
antine (the Phony Peach) has been entirely 
lifted. Cooperation by your national asso- 
ciation with the different sectional Plant 
Boards consisting of the various State In- 
spectors, has resulted in broader policies 
toward the prevention of many troublesome 
state quarantines and other regulations that 
were interferring with the free interstate 
movement of Nursery stock. The associa- 


A« this time I want t6 outline for you 


tion, through its quarantine and legislative 
committee, has used every effort to correct 
those unfavorable rulings with which the 
entire Nursery industry was confronted, and 
they have fortunately been able to succeed 
in many important instances. Hon. Lee A. 
Strong, Chief of the Bureau of Plant Quaran- 
tine, has shown great consideration for the 
Nursery industry and it has been a pleasure 
to cooperate with him. 


American Green Cross 
As you know, the National Advertising 
Campaign came to an official close on De- 
cember 1, 1932, seventy-five per cent of the 
last pledge being returned to all subscrib- 
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ers. The American Green Cross was organ- 
ized shortly thereafter as a self-sustaining 
unit. Through the American Green Cross, 
valuable publicity work is being done and 
the activities of the Yard and Garden Con- 
test—newspaper releases, radio publicity, 
etc.—were carried forward this spring. A 
short time ago a message in the shape of an 
effective brochure was sent to President 
Roosevelt, as well as the Senators and 
Representatives, suggesting that a nation- 
wide Beautification Campaign be made a 
part of the Public Works Program which 
the Government is now putting into effect. 
This would work very nicely with the Road- 
side Planting and Civic Beautification plans. 
The American Green Cross is one of great 
potential value to the Nursery industry and 
with the proper encouragement and sup- 
port, it will become a great and continuing 
influence in its Crusade for Beauty, just as 
the American Red Cross has been in the 
field of Health. 


Cooperation The Key Note 

This year’s experience has again demon- 
strated the great value and absolute need 
of combined effort by the Nursery industry 
working together and supporting the nation- 
al association. The Nurserymen are not 
very large in numbers compared to other 
industries but they have proven that with 
united efforts they can be very influential in 
securing protection and benefits for their 
industry. The present highly competitive 
condition between the various industries 
which are battling for their share of the 
family budget clearly shows that this is a 
vital time for the Nursery industry to con- 
solidate its strength and to cooperate in 
every possible way. The future of the Nur- 
sery industry as an influential factor in 
American business life is now largely de- 
pendent on the continued spirit of coopera- 
tion and mutual assistance between the in- 
dividual groups of Nurserymen in the dif- 
ferent states acting together for the benefit 


of the industry as a whole. The officials of 
your national association, the legislative and 
other committees are doing their utmost to 
protect the Nursery industry and strengthen 
its lines of denfense, but it is necessary for 
the individual Nurseryman to realize his re- 
sponsibility and duty to his fellow Nursery- 
men. As individuals we can accomplish 
very little, but united we can secure most all 
the results to which we are entitled. 
Action Under “New Deal” 

All members are very busy with problems 
of their own individual businesses but there 
are sO many basic changes going on at Wash- 
ington at this time that we must all co- 
operate and help to see that the Nursery 
business is properly recognized in any new 
government plans. With these far-reaching 
devéjopments at Washington these days we 
felt it was necessary that the Nursery in- 
dustry have a special committee to work 
with our Attorney Macdonald, to see that 
the interests of the Nursery industry are 
not over-looked in the “New Deal.” It has 
been suggested that such a committee was 
essential, not only this year when the ground 
work is being laid, but also in future years 
as new activities at Washington are de- 
veloped. 

Freight Express Rates 

In his report Mr. Sizemore will give you 
more complete information, but I cannot re- 
frain from mentioning the fact that he has 
been able, after years of continual effort, to 
secure the 25% reduction in express rates 
by restoration of the second-class rating. 
He has been trying to secure this for at 
least twelve years. Secretary Sizemore and 
Mr. La Tourette, railroad representative, 
have also accomplished results that practi- 
cally nullify radical imcreases in the new 
freight classification that went into effect 
last fall, by securing commodity rates and 
extensions to that classification. These ex- 
press and freight rate reductions will save 
almost any Nurseryman in one year more 
than we would have to pay out in dues in 
fifteen or twenty years, or more. Those are 
just two of Secretary Sizemore’s many ac- 
complishments this year. 


Present Problems 

During this year there have been many 
vital matters affecting the Nurserymen, at 
Washington. If it had not been for the fact 
that we had our tried and true attorney, Mr. 
Macdonald, on the job in Washington, we 
undoubtedly would have been far less suc- 
cessful in preventing damaging legislation 
and in protecting our interests in many 
other ways. 

It is especially fortunate for us at this 
time to have some one in whom we have 
complete confidence to guide us, because 
this matter of government control in busi- 
ness is so complicated and presents so many 
uncertain possibilities. Mr. Macdonald has 
advised us strongly to “make haste slowly” 
in this matter and to be sure of our ground 
before taking any important steps. 

State and Government Nurseries—Mr. Hil- 
born’s report on this subject will probably 
shock you. This movement has spread to 
surprising proportions and the increasing 
tendency is serious. Mr. Humphreys has re- 
ported an alarming situation along these 
lines in Pennsylvania. Watch this matter 
carefully and try to keep it within the 
bounds that were intended by the law—the 
tendency is to go much further than the 
framers of the law ever intended. The foun- 
tain head is in Washington and to accom- 
plish results, the Nursery association will 
have to do some careful personal work at 
Washington. 

Quarantine Matters—Both as to Federal 
and state, it will also be advisable to keep 
in constant touch with the situation, because 
this is a matter of such vital importance 
and the Nurserymen have much at stake. 
These matters devlop rapidly and there may 
be considerable change. Watch this situ- 
ation constantly. 

Regional Organizations—It is especially 
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important to encourage each state to 
strengthen its own state Nursery association 
in order to handle state problems. State 
and sectional organizations are doubly im- 
portant now that we are considering this 
matter of government control. 

Overproduction—We have heard warning 
on this subject for many years, but now we 
Nurserymen know what it means, and it has 
hit where it hurts—in the pocketbook. Most 
of our present troubles can be traced to over- 
production—producing a lot of stock without 
knowing clearly that there was a definite 
outlet for it to be consumed—simply hoping 
that some one would come along and buy it. 
Everybody makes mistakes and we Nursery- 
men have made plenty in this matter of 
overproduction, but the wise man does not 
make the same mistake twice. The Nursery- 
men have had their lesson and it has been 
a costly one, too. Let’s see if we can profit 
from this expensive experience and grow 
only what we know we can sell, and not de- 
pend too much on hopes of increased con- 
sumption, because it will probably be sev- 
eral years before there is much increase in 
consumption, and in the meantime the Nur- 
serymen have a considerable surplus to 
clean up. 

In closing, I wish to urgently ask all of 
the members to consider carefully the 
Special Committee’s recommendations for a 
“new deal” in the Nursery business. We 
cannot expect 100% results, but we can 
make a good start. If we will do our level 
best to cooperate, with the backing of the 
government, we can accomplish much and 
correct many undesirable conditions in the 
Nursery business. 


Necrology Report 

It is with regret and much sorrow that 
we pause to pay tribute to the memory of 
our fellow-Nurserymen who have been taken 
from our midst since our last meeting— 
prominent men who were leaders in their 
chosen life work—work that enabled them 
to do much toward beautifying the country 
in which we live. Of those association mem- 
bers who have passed on during the last 
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year, three had served terms as president of 
this association: Charles A. Ilgenfritz in 
1902; Charles J. Brown in 1908; and Paul C. 
Lindley in 1922. 

The list of deaths is here recorded: 


Spade Snyder Bros., Center Point, 
Iowa, July 6, 1932. 

John J. Norton, J. J. Norton & Son, Dans- 
ville, New York, Oct. 1932. 

W. B. Cole, Cole Nursery Co., Painesville, 
Ohio, Oct. 18, 1932. 

A. Fred Boyd, Boyd Nurseries, McMinn- 
ville, Tenn., Nov. 22, 1932. 

Mr. Griesemer, Hopedale Nursery, Hope- 
dale, Ill., Dec. 2, 1932. 

Guy M. Pilkington, Portland, Ore., Dec. 
28, 1932. 

Albert Brownell, Pres. Portland Wholesale 
Nursery, Portland, Ore., Jan. 4, 1933. 

Joseph C. Taylor, Taylor Nursery Co., To- 
peka, Kan., Feb. 10, 1933. 

Charles J. Brown, Brown Bros., Rochester, 
N. Y., March 10, 1933. 

W. G. Sutherland, Sutherland’s Nursery, 
Boulder, Colo., March, 1933. 

Edwin C. Thompson, J. Horace McFarland 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa., May 14, 1933. 

Charles A. Ilgenfritz, Pres. Mutual 
sery Co., Monroe, Mich., May 25, 1933. 

Herman Dunker, Iroquois Nursery Co., 
Onarga, Ill., May 31, 1933. 

Frank Custer, Custer Bros., Normal, IIl., 
June 3, 1933. 

Paul C. Lindley, Pres. Lindley Nurseries, 
Pomona, N. Cy June 10, 1933. 

Atwood Harvey, Williams & Harvey Nur- 
series, Tulsa, Okla., June 20, 1933. 

Deaths in Families of Members 

Mrs. Chloe A. Bragg, wife of J. P. Bragg, 
Pres. Cumberland Valley Nursery Co., Mc- 
Minnville, Tenn., Dec. 23, 1932. 

Mrs. H. W. Kruckeberg, wife of Secretary 
Kruckeberg, Cal. Association of Nurserymen, 
Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 20, 1933. 


Nur- 


Plant Patents—If you are interested in 
procuring a list of the 59 plant patents is- 
sued up to date, send 8c stamp to cover 
postage, with your request, to American 
a aa P. O. Box 124, Rochester, 


Incorporations 
Frank Cechslin & Co., Box 111, Cicero, 
Ill., $50,000, general greenhouse and Nursery 
business. 





Rainbow Nursery, Inc., Caldwell, N. J., 
100 shares, no par. 
Tidewater Nurseries, Inc., Morrison, Va. 
Maximum capital $25,000, Walter Pollard, 
president, to do a horticultural business. 


Otto Bergmann, Inc., Paramus, N. J., to 
operate a Nursery, 1000 shares, no par. 


Eight Inch Clematis Exhibited 


More than 4000 persons visited the Long 
Island Flower Show at Pratt Estate, Glen 
Cove, sponsored by the second district Fed- 
erated Garden Clubs of New York State and 
the Long Island Nurserymen’s Association. 
There were 1500 exhibits. Much attention 
was attracted by the exhibit by Van Cleef 
Nurseries of a Prince Hendrik clematis, 
brought from Holland. The light purple 
flower measured eight inches in diameter. It 
is in America under government bond. 





Nurseryman To Raise Palms 


M. C. York, well known citrus grower of 
the San Bernardino valley and owner of the 
York Nurseries, Highland, Cal., has added 
to his propagating lists a new genus. 

Solely because he admired a variety of 
palm tree which he has seen in different 
places about the valley, he is propagating 
thousands of the Washington robusta palms. 
They grow, with little water, very high, 
some attaining a height of 75 feet. 

Mr. York planted the seed a little over 
two years ago in a seed bed and now has 
around 10,000 palms growing in the field! 
with more young ones “coming along” in 
ths seed bed. 

While he has made little plan for dispos- 
ing of the young palms, he has in mind the 
planting of a scenic palm-lined drive frum 
his beautiful place up by the foothills to the 
nearby highway. ‘ 








The Chicago Conventoin 
(Continued from page 30) 
ventions of the Pennsylvania and other Nur- 
sery trade associations. Maryland is now 
up on its toes over misdemeanors occuring 
in this line in that state; Illinois Nursery- 
nien are beginning to be afraid of the lengths 
to which application of the Clarke-McNary 

Law may be carried in their state. 

E. C. Hilborn’s report on Government and 
State Nurseries presented a shocking array 
of misdemeanors conducted under Section 4 
and 5 of the Clarke-McNary Act. This re- 
port appears in adjoining column. We direct 
special attention to and study of the table 
showing distribution of forest planting 
stock by cooperating states, operating un- 
der Section 4 of the Clarke-McNary Law. 

Mr. Humphreys says that in Pennsylvania 
they found that Colorado Blue Spruce, Kos- 
ters Blue Spruce, Retinospora, Arborvitae, 
etc., were being distributed by the State 
Nurseries and, as he points out, that variety 
of stock is not being sent out for reforesta- 
tion purposes. 

As was pointed out by various Nursery- 
men present, the reforestation problem, as 
carried on today in many states, is a men- 
ace to the Nursery industry. It was strong- 
ly recommended on the floor of the conven- 
tion that every legislative means available 
be used to have the objectionable portions 
of the Clarke-McNary Act repealed at the 
next session of Congress. 

If the Government wants any reforestation 
material let her buy it from the Nursery- 
man who can produce it much more cheap- 
ly than can the state Nurseries. This argu- 
ment has been advanced on all sides and 
in all sections of the country in complaints 
regarding government competition in grow- 
ing Nursery stock. 


Election of Officers 


The report of the nominating committee 
was approved by the convention and the fol- 
lowing officers elected. 

President—Lester C. Lovett, Little Silver, 
N. J. 

Vice-president—Miles Bryant, 
Til. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Charles 
Louisiana, Mo. 

New members of the Executive Commit- 
tee—Paul Stark, Louisiana, Mo.; John 
Fraser, Huntsville, Ala.; Louis E. Hillen- 
meyer, Lexington, Ky. 

The association voted to hold its 1934 
meeting in New York City. 


Princeton, 


Sizemore, 


Donates Prizes for Contest—A. D. Cart- 
wright, president of the Tennessee Nursery- 
men’s Association, Collierville, Tenn., has 
donated prizes aggregating $30, in Nursery 
stock, for second awards in the three classes 
of the local Yard and Garden Contest. 


Yalaka Nursery, Jacksonville, Fla., has 
been incorporated under the name Hugh 
Lalor, Inc. 


We learn that over one-half of the piant- 
ings planted by the Century of Progress 
have been furnished by the Swain Nelson & 
Sons Co., Glenview, IIl. 


If it relates to the Nursery Trade send it in. 





e . 
Profitable Peonies 
For counter and mail order trade. Best Va- 
rieties. Attractive Prices. Fine quality roots, 
liberally graded. 22nd Annual Catalog ready. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 


(Wholesale Growers) 


BERLIN, MARYLAND 








POSITION WANTED 


College man-——1ll years experience in 
general landscape design, construction 
and nursery work. 

Address B-27, care American Nursery- 
man. 








Salesman Wanted 


To handle a high class landscape trade in a mid- 
western city, by an established nursery with 
good reputation and an efficient landscape de- 
partment. State training and experience. 
Address B-28, care American Nurseryman, 
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Government and State Nurseries Committee Report 


The darkest cloud gathering in the Nur- 
serymen’s sky today is that of government 
competition. It is a growing threat that is 
giving our men deep concern. The Clarke- 
McNary Act pretending to be a reforestation 
measure was passed by a people anxious to 
protect and maintain its forests. But the 
joker placed in the bill by an ambitious for- 
estry department under the mild title “for 
other purposes” is proving to be all that 
their makers can hope. In other words pub- 
lic Nurseries, under a tie-up between State 
and Federal forces, are extending them- 
selves and working their way into private 
fields rapidly. We are appending to this 
report a summary showing their activities 
during the year 1931. A few totals are sig- 
nificant. In 1930 there was distributed a 
total of 48,000,000 forest trees. In 1932 there 
was distributed a total of 102,000,000, more 
than twice as many as the previous year. 


Of this 102,000,000 about half went into 
state lands, the other half went into private 
lands. If you think the Clarke-McNary Act 
is a reforestation Act only, you should look 
over the list of plants. The list reads like a 
Nurseryman’s catalog. Such names as 
White Spruce, Colorado Blue Spruce, Arbor- 
vitae, Tulip tree, Black Locust, Mulberry, 
Chinese Elm, Honey Locust, Lombardy Pop- 
lar, Willow, Caragana, Black Walnut are 
conspicuous. In fact there is a long list. 

One of the dangerous parts of the act is 
the hook-up it makes with the friends of 
County Agents. County Agents were estab- 
lished in this country largely through the 
efforts of business men for the purpose of 
improving agriculture. But the Clarke-Mc- 
Nary Act takes advantage of this set-up and 
makes every County Agent a salesman for 
public Nurseries. It doesn’t take much 
reasoning to see the position in which the 
County Agent is placed. Working with far- 
mers he naturally likes to be a good fellow. 
If he can supply them with free trees why 
should they buy them from Nurserymen? 
The harm that can be done by County 
Agents through this relation is far greater 
than the volume of trees distributed by the 
various stations. 

A motion was made the past year to take 
vigorous action in an effort to amend the 
Clarke-McNary law. A committee believed 
that something could be accomplished but 
so far we must admit defeat. 

,You all know the story of the last two ses- 
sions of Congress. It seemed impossible to 
get a hearing at the short session. With 
the coming of the new deal and talks of re- 
forestation we were still at a disadvantage. 
Your committee believes that something 


could have been accomplished had we been 
properly prepared when the short session 
was called last fall. But at that time the 
A. A. N. was handicapped for funds. With- 
out funds we were unable to have the prop- 
er work done at Washington and everyone 
advised it was impossible to put our bills 
through at the short session. 

Gentlemen, this menace is a real one. 
There is nothing so important as_ the 
amendment of sections 4 and 5 of the Clarke- 
McNary Act. These are the sections that 
make free trees possible for the ordinary 
public. 

America is in sympathy with Mr. Roose- 
velt’s desire to reforest waste lands. But 
there is no excuse for government Nurseries 
being extended to do this. Commercial Nur- 
series throughout the country will be glad 
to contract and grow any stocks they wish 
at cheaper rates than the state can possibly 
grow them. The A. A. N. will gladly use its 
offices to place contracts for the Adminis- 
tration to grow all the forest trees they 
want at a cost less than that at which they 
can possibly be grown by government 
agencies. 

This will insure the government of the 
trees they want by the quickest possible 
route. It will also move the menace of large 
stocks grown by government Nurseries. 

We call your attention to a very special 
menace that now threatens Nurserymen. 
The present policy of reforestation may call 
for a lot of trees. This will prompt the 
planting of large quantities of seeds. By 
the time these young trees are ready, the 
depression will likely be over. Funds for 
replanting will be past and the volume of 
stocks on hand will be a threat to every 
legitimate business. 


Gentlemen, we urge that this coming sea- 
son the proper set-up be made for a real 
drive on the correcting of the Clarke-McNary 
law. This is a matter that concerns every 
Nurseryman in the United States. If this 
cannot be done, government interests will 
soon be too powerful to curb and their ac- 
tivities will extend into every possible field 
of Nursery endeavor. We can all of us bet- 
ter afford assessment than to fail at this 
time. 

We urge that the new officers of the A. 
A. N. consider that the curbing of the State 
Nurseries, the correcting of the Clarke-Mc- 
Nary Act and the freeing of County Agents 
from forestry work become their foremost 
and largest program in the year ahead. 

E. C. Hilborn. Chairman, 
Valley City, N. D. 
(See Summary on Opposite Page) 
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FOR SALE 


To settle an estate, THE HILL NUR- 
SERY, Augusta, Ga., one of the two 
leading nurseries in the Augusta-Aiken 
Winter Residence Section. Founded by 
the late M. W. Reid, formerly of Massa- 
chusetts. Located opposite the famed 
Augusta National (Bobby Jones) Golf 
Course. Land may be leased if desired. 
A modest investment will secure this 
fine business. Terms may be arranged. 


Address: 


RICHARD REID, Administrator 
1409 Lamar Bldg. Augusta, Ga. 














NURSERY ACCESSORIES 


Nursery Tools, Leonard Full-strapped Spades, 
Kunde Knives and Shears, Budding Supplies. Free 
80-page wholesale catalogue illustrates 600 tools. 

' A. M. Leonard & Son, Piqua, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Nursery For Sale—Due to death of owner, old 
established Nursery, good business, in splendid 
orchard and fruit district, for sale. Will consider 
good securities; clear property. Write B-25, Ameri- 
can Nurseryman. 


Situation Wanted—Have had nine years’ ex- 
ce in Nursery, greenhouse and landscape with 
dscape firm growing own stock. Can propagate 
and grow general run of greenhouse and Nursery 
stock. Also draw simple landscape plans. Have 
been superintendent last five years. References. 
Address B-26, American Nurseryman. 














NURSERY STOCK 
SPECIMEN EVERGREENS, B. & B. 





Colorado Blue Spruce (Blue), 5-6 ft. ...... $3.00 
Colorado Blue Spruce (Green) 4-5 ft. ...... 1.00 
American Arborvitae, 5-6 ft. .............. 1.00 
Sn, 0556 deb eceuweseceeses 1.00 
A EN Bes 6. ode eenh6-e6eeeon en 1.00 
i re ne, svccecnnenneces coeds 1.00 
Rhododendron Maximum (38 ft. spread)..... 1.50 


LACK LAKE NU 
Edward Fry White Lake, N. Y. 


New Crop northern evergreen seeds, direct from 
the collector. Best quality seeds, lowest prices, 
eighth year. Orders booked now for fall delivery. 
List on application. K. J. Braden, Gray, Maine. 


California Privet, Lombardy Poplars, Oriental 
Planes, Shrubbery, Evergreens, Perrennials, etc., at 
epoctel + men Westminster Nursery, Westmin- 
ster, 


Tennessee Natural Peach Seed—About 7000 seeds 
to the bushel. (The kind that germinate). Ask 
for prices. Southern Nursery Co., Winchester, Ten- 
nessee. 


Japanese Cherries and Crabs, up to 12 feet; 
Magnolias, Lennei and Soulangeana, up to 10 feet. 
A. Wohlert, Narberth, Pa. 

















Reach Nurserymen throughout the United States, 
at a minimum of cost, through the Classified Ad- 
vertising Department. Write for rates, and other 
information. Forms close 8-10th for mid-month 
issue; 25-27th for first-of-month issue. can 
Nurseryman, P. O. Box 124,Rochester, N. Y. 





IT COSTS LESS THAN 21 CENTS A 
MONTH TO KEEP IN TOUCH WITH THE 
TRADE THROUGH A REAL NURSERY 
TRADE JOURNAL. 
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“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN’S” HORTICULTURAL LIBRARY 
AMERICAN FRUITS PUBG. CO., P. 0. Box 124, ROCHESTER, N.Y. Prices subject to change 











BAILEY’S STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA OF 
HORTICULTURE, 8 vols. Illustrated. Ful- 
ly indexed. 3639 pages. Indispensable for 
horticultural reference. The standard au- 
thority everywhere. Sold only in complete 
sets. Price $25 per set. American Fruits 
Pubg. Co., P. O. Box 124, Rochester, N. Y. 


ADVENTURES IN A SUBURBAN GAR- 
DEN, by L. B. Wilder. Gold mine of useful 
information on the uses and behavior of 
over 500 new and old varieties of plants; 265 
pages, 19 illustrations, three plans with 
keyed lists of plants to use. $3.50 postpaid. 


AMERICAN ALPINES IN THE GARDEN 
by Anderson McCully. Each one of 535 
plants is described so that you can tell quick- 
ly if it is suited to your conditions. Explicit 
directions for making a rock garden; 262 
pages, 19 photographs. $2.50 postpaid. 

AMERICAN GRAPE GROWING MANUAL 
by U. P. Hedrick. Covers whole field of 
grape growing in America, including species, 
propagation, pests, marketing, grape prod- 
ucts; 458 pages. $3.00 postpaid. 

AMERICA’S GREATEST GARDEN by E. 
H. (Chinese) Wilson. A Study of Arnold 
Arboretum. The more salient features of 
the garden are lightly touched upon and 
some of its outstanding subjects are held in 
brief discourse; 123 pages. 50 full-page il- 
lustrations. $3.00 postpaid. 

ANNUALS IN THE GARDEN by H. S. Or- 
loff. Brief but complete and trustworthy in- 
formation for the home owner on how to get 
best results with annuals, 88 pages, 17 keyed 
planting plans. $1.25 postpaid. 

AZALEAS AND CAMELLIAS by H. Har- 
old Hume. Covers varieties, care and cul- 
tivation. 90 pages. $1.50 postpaid. 

CYCLOPEDIA OF HARDY FRUITS by U. 
P. Hedrick. Describes varieties of hardy 
fruits grown rth America; 370 pages, 
351 illustratic .00 postpaid. 

























GARDEN POOLS: Large and small, by L. 
W. Ramsey and C. H. Lawrence. Pools are 
increasing in popularity as fast as rock gar- 
dens did. Get ready to cash in on this popu- 
larity through the practical information on 
design, construction, planting, and care in 
this new book. Illustrated with 2 color 
plates and 27 beautiful halftones that will 
help you sell the idea to prospects. 13 use- 
ful diagrams. $2.50 postpaid. 

GARDENS, PERENNIAL by H. 8S. Ortloff. 
All the important steps in raising perennials 
are treated in a clear, brief manner; 18 gar- 
den planting plans with detailed description. 
$1.25 postpaid. 

HORTUS, by L. H. and E. H. Bailey. The 
Last Word on Plants. A dictionary in the 
true sense of the word, with information on 
22,000 genera, species and varieties of or- 
namental, fruit and vegetable plants in cul- 
vation in North America today; 652 pages, 
35 illustrations; $10.00 postpaid. 

INSECTS AND DISEASES OF ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS by Felt 
and Rankin, Authortative, up-to-date infor- 
mation on protecting and curing trees of 
ravages of diseases ond insects; 507 pages, 
243 illustrations. $5.00 postpaid. 

INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES by 
Anderson & Roth. A manual which gives in- 
structions in preparing insecticides and 
fungicides as applied to horticultural crops. 
A detailed study of spraying and dusting 
equipment is also included; 337 pages, illus- 
trated. $3.00 postpaid. 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING by O. C. Si- 
monds. Deals with the handling and shap- 
ing of land, the plant materials, arrange- 
ment of planting, how to plant, the utilizing 
of water in the landscape picture. The sub- 
ject of city and regional planning is dis- 
cussed, as also the conservation of natural 
resources from the artist’s point of view; 
318 pages, illustrated. $2.50 postpaid. 























SUMMARY 
Distribution of Forest Planting Stock by Cooperating States 
Under Clarke-McNary Law, Section 4 


January 1—December 31, 1931 


Farm Lands 
State Sec. 4 
Projects 
i sine amet and iene weet 27,000 
ig i ate ae dlr we aha 16,467 
iia a aaa alge cat 125,950 
ns taco. ihe ats huh bin ha wi 403,600 
PE hd veeene it andcecweeie 109,800 
| re er ee 451,400 
eh a eee hebkeeeeh 479,975 
tot iid kd eee ae nie a 290,350 
pee eee 75,800 
ie (lace ccs hbase we ese game 65,150 
i ica trian dup ireranitie kukiiie 884,900 
Dt ccnkckensctddedkesseees 79,600 
i clin aie ca aimee 45,559 
i hl a nee eee 200,800 
Di. sthdtn naan ae wen navenes 86,000 
DD Seccececesascuweedads 369,000 
IE 6 cccchesedawuns 517,350 
aL RE A Ie A 1,236,520 
ED xinnteeegeeeeannthe 79,000 
ee 350,300 
SE satan nn cysamee haenwne 960,500 
BE SED cccancecessncas 466,710 
aw FOOGE oc cccccccccccccsccs 470,000 
Pi ME ¢ccssneusecevecacsees 4,800,000 
Best Camettee ....cccccccccccs 223,300 
BNE, TH. oc ccccscesssceess 216,000 
ieee bc ekis enc oak eRe 1,743,506 
SR. cc du an eenetnetsnsee 86,600 
DE | cusenn mae o0ensunasee 198,500 
Pennsylvania ..........-++:++: 6,028,835 
EE EN ci cn necceenceeeevece 1,253,800 
Bemtih GarGtNes 2... .cccccccccces 395,650 
EE vo cncesesenseesese 861,100 
es na. uae esau ae eeeins 12,800 
ED ncn cceccsesesesseenes 464,500 
DR cccepocccosesevecescss 277,106 
Washington .........--s-eeeeess 52,300 
West Virginia .............+--- 65,000 
TURE, cow sccccccccesceone 928,300 
Wyoming ........-----eeeeeee 94,024 
PDS J. 1 ketasenamenyegns hal 25,510,052 





State Private other Total No. 
Lands than Farm of Trees 
Lands Distributed 

27,000 

16,467 

125,950 

648,503 1,017,600 2,075,703 
9,800 500 120,100 
1,000 70,100 522,500 
71,000 550,975 

272,000 15,700 578,050 
75,800 

96,630 161,780 
734,600 422,600 2,042,100 
79,600 

41,000 2,473 89,032 
261,000 307,800 769,600 
891,500 977,500 

22,800 98,000 489,800 
2,154,725 617,250 3,289,325 
21,425,740 1,206,988 23,871,248 
79,000 

32,500 391,800 

9,000 11,900 981,400 
276,000 466,710 1,209,420 
534,425 260,500 1,264,925 
21,556,700 14,854,800 41,211,500 
66,000 57,800 347,700 
3,000 36,200 255,200 
1,034,127 794,422 3,572,055 
86,600 

198,500 

605,300 2,012,259 8,646,394 
22,900 116,700 1,393,400 
230,000 625,650 

8,000 7,800 876,900 
3,200 16,000 

148,000 787,025 1,399,525 
3,400 14,222 294,728 
52,300 

8,500 37,810 111,310 
2,550,250 384,750 3,863,300 
13,609 9,000 116,633 
52,507,609 24,839,109 102,856,770 


PLANTS, What They Are and What They 
Do, by A. C. Seward. $1.50 postpaid. 

ruAnlt BUYERS INDEX by J. Edward 
Manning. Answers the question where to 
find it, showing fro mwhat American source 
each plant may be obtained. Locating 
20,000 varieties. $10.00 postpaid. 








sOiLS: THtiR rROPERTIES AND 
MANAGEMENT, by Lyon, Fippin and Buck- 
man. Covers on introductory course in soil 
technology, in which a comprehensive view 
is given of the subject from the geological, 
physical, chemical and bacteriological stand- 
points; 764 pages. $3.40 postpaid. 

SPRAYING, A MANUAL FOR by K. L. 
Cockerham. Practical reference and guide 
for the spraying, dusting and fumigation of 
plants for all insect pests and diseases that 








attack them; 87 pages, illustrated. $1.25 
postpaid. 
STANDARDIZED PLANT NAMES com- 


piled by the American Joint Committee on 
Horticultural Nomenclature. It is designed 
to serve every person who grows, handles, 
writes about, reads about, or talks about 
plants. 546 pages. $5.00 postpaid. 

TREES, BOOK OF by A. C. Hottes. Tells 
how, when, where and what to plant. Cov- 
ers description of every worthwhile tree, as 
well as culture, propagation, uses, desirable 
and undesirable features, etc.; 448 pages, 
200 half tone and line cuts. $3.00 postpaid. 

ROADSIDE DEVELOPMENT by J. M. 
Bennett. A county official says commercial 
Nursery stock is cheapest and best for road- 
side planting. Read about it. 265 pages, il- 
lustrated. $5.00 postpaid. 

ROCK GARDEN AND ALPINE PLANTS 
by Henry Correvon. This book contains the 
most complete descriptive list of Alpine 
plants available. Besides the use and cul- 
ture of these plants, it discusses ferns, or- 
chids, cacti, rock gardens, wall gardens, and 
their other uses; 544 pages with illustrations 
in black, white and color. $6.00 postpaid. 


ROCK GARDENING, Simple Guide, by Sir 
James L. Cotter. A brief, practical manual 
on just how to grow rock plants, how to 
make and look after a rock garden, and the 
best time and means for propagating alpine 
plants; 126 pages. $1.00 postpaid. 


ROCK GARDENS by F. F. Rockwell. Tells 
just where and how to make a rock garden, 
what plants to use and where to put them; 
86 pages. illustrated. $1.00 postpaid. 

ROSE IN AMERICA by J. Horace McFar- 
land. A very clear discussion of rose va- 
rieties suitable to various sections of Amer- 
ica, followed by chapters on pruning, insects, 
and disease. The book is replete with il- 
lustrations, 233 pages. $3.00 postpaid. 


ROSES, by F. F. Rockwell. This book is 
especially adapted for recommendation to 
planters who seek information on caring for 
their rose plants. The book is designed to 
be used right with rose catalogues and 
growers’ lists. $1.00 postpaid. 


ROSES, HOW TO GROW, by Robert Pyle, 
J. Horace McFarland and G. A. Stevens. 
211 pages, beautiful illustrations, many in 
color. $2.00 postpaid. 


ROSES, MODERN by J. Horace McFar- 
land. A uniform descriptive list of all im- 
portant roses in commerce, 2511 variety de- 
scriptions, 48 accurate color plates, 31 sepia 
pictures, 284 pages. $5.00 postpaid. 


TREE CROPS by J. Russell Smith. A 
permanent agriculture. Warns against 
erosion and exhaustion of the soil. The 
need for crops from trees which at the same 
time by their roots preserve the soil is 
graphically shown. $4.00 postpaid. 


LIST OF 160 BOOKS on Horticultural sub- 
jects covering Nursery, Greenhouse, Field, 
Ornamental and Fruit Stock, Vines, Insecti- 
cides, Spraying, Landscaping, Diseases, In- 
sects, Orchards, Gardens. Seven books on 
Landscape Gardening, six books on Rock 
Gardening. List sent on request. American 
Fruits Pubg. Co., P. O. Box 124, Rochester, 
N. Y. 
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*} Slater Wight, Secy., Cairo. 


President Roosevelt’s Administration 


with itsspromise of an immediate “New Deal” for American Business 


The American 


“It keeps goods moving. 


returning good business. Fellow Nurserymen 
way to do so is through the columns of the hata 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN—The Rialto Where Tradesmen Meet 


SEND ADVERTISING COPY NOW—ONE INCH OR MORE—AND BE REPRESENTED 
HERE’S YOUR CHANCE TO BE IN LINE 


is emphasizing the need for plans and action within the ranks of every industry. 
The Government is urging trade leaders to come forward with suggested plans and codes of trade practice. 


Nurseryman is wrging. trade members to make their plans NOW for fall publicity and 
’*t know what you have to sell until you tell them. The best 


“Judiciously planned advertising is one of the most indisputably effective instruments with which to combat commercia! depression 


“ADVERTISING IS A BUSINESS ACCELERATOR OF PROVED POWER. 


It inspires confidence. 


It creates or augments good will. 


Where Advertising Is Not Expensive 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY P. O. Box 124 


In order to accomplish these beneficent re- 
sults, advertising must strike the public consciousnessunremittingly. Any abrupt hiatus, any extended absence of the adver- 
tiser’s message may be disastrous.”—Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


FORMS FOR AUGUST 15 ISSUE CLOSE AUGUST 10th-12th 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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American Association of Nuréérymen— 


Charles Sizemore, Secy., Louisiana, Mo. 

Alabama Nurserymen’s Association—H. 
A. Pauly, Secy., 3915 Bessemer Blvd., Bir- 
mingham. 

Arkansas Nurserymen’s Association—W. 
M. Moberly, Secy., Sulphur Springs. 

California Association of Nurserymen— 
Henry W. Kruckeberg, Secy., 340 S. San 
Pedro St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Connecticut Nurserymen’s Association — 
A. E. St. John, Secy., Manchester. 

Eastern Canada Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion—Chas. K. Baillie, Secy., Box 158, Wel- 
land, Ontario. 

Eastern Nurserymen’s Association—Rus- 
sell. Harmon, Secy., Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Fruit and Flower Club of Western New 


* York—W. R. Welch, Secy., Geneva, N. Y. 


Nurserymen’s Association — J. 

Idaho State Nurserymen’s Aéssociation— 
Sidney A. Nelson, Secy., 

4dilinois Nurserymen’s Association—Miles 
W. Bryant, Secy., Princeton. 

lowa Nurserymen’s Agssociation—C. C. 
Smith, Secy., Charles City. 

Long Isiand Nurserymen’s Association— 
Clifton Sammis,.Secy., Huntington, L. I. 
Hold monthly meetings. ». 

Association of Kansas Nurserymen—Chas. 
Scott, Secy., Topeka. 

Kentucky Nurserymen’s Association—Al- 
vin Kidwell, Secy., Sparta. 

Massachusetts Nurserymen’s Association 
—Winthrop H, Thurlow, Secy., West New- 














~-Michigan Association of Nurserymen— 


N. LW. Kriek, Secy., Lansing. 

Minnesota Nurserymen’s Association — 
W. T. Cowperthwaite, Secy., 20 W. Fifth 
St., St. Paul. . 

Mississippi Nurserymen’s Asgociation—M. 
B. Allen, Secy., Lilydale Nurs., Long Beach. 

Missouri Nurserymen’s Association — 
William A. Weber, Secy., Affton. 

Nebraska Nurserymen’s Association — 
Ernst Herminghaus, Secy., Lincoln. 

New England Nurserymen’s Association— 
W. N. Craig, Secy., Weymouth, Mass. 

New Jersey Association of Nurserymen— 
Fred D. Osman, Secy., New Brunswick. 

New York Nurserymen’s Associaton — 
Charles J. Maloy, Secy., 209 Linden St., 
Rochester. 

North Carolina Association of Nurserymen 
—John Van Lindley, Secy., Pomona. 

Northern Retail Nurserymen'g Association 
—H. G. Loftus, Secy., 19 Arthur’ Ave. S. E., 


Nurserymen’s Cooperative Association— 
W. C. Griffing, Secy., Beaumont, Tex. 

Ohio Nurserymen’s Association—G. Wal- 
ter Burwell, Secy., 4060 E. Main St., Co- 
lumbus. 

Oklahoma Nurserymen’s Association — 
Mrs. W. E. Rey, Secy., 5310 Belle Isle Ave., 
Oklahoma City. 

Cregon Nurserymen’s Association—Eldon 
Dering, Secy., Peterson & Dering, Portland. 

Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen— 
C..A. Tonneson, Secy., Burton, Wash. 

Pennsylvania Association of Nurserymen 
—H. L. Haupt, Secy., Hatboro, Pa 








Portland Nursery™Cl 
Secy., Doty & Doerner; 
Retail Nurserymen’s /.ssn., of U. $.—W. G. 

McKay, Secy., Madison, Wis. 

Rhode Island Nurserymen’s Association— 
V. A. Vanicek, Secy., Newport. 

Rio Grande Valley Nurserymen’s Assn.— 
H. L. Bonnycastle, Secy., Mercedes, Tex. 

Rocky Mountain Nurserymen’s Assn.— 
Chas. C. Wilmore, Secy., Box 382, Denver. 

South Dakota Nurserymen’s Association 
—J. B. Taylor, Secy., Ipswich. 

Southern Alabama Nurserymen’s Ass’n.— 
W. H. Pollock, Secy., Irvington. 

Southern California Nurserymen’s Ass’n.— 
Chas. N. Keiter, Secy., 159 So. Balm Dr., Bev- 
erly Hills, Cal. 

South Carolina Florists’ & Nurserymen’s 
Assn.—William DeLoach, Secy., Columbia. 

Southern Nurserymen’s Association— W. 
C. Daniels, Secy., Charlotte, N. C. 

South Texas Nurseryments Ass’n.—R. H. 
Bushway, Secy., 304 McGowen Ave., Hous- 
ton. 

Southwestern Nurserymen’s Association— 
Mrs. Thomas B. Foster, Secy., Denton, Tex. 

Tennessee Nurserymen’s Association — 
Prof. G. M. Bentley, Secy., Knoxville. 


Twin City Nurserymen’s Association—J.. 


Juel, Secy., Hoyt Nurs., St. Paul, Minn. 
Virginia Nurserymen’s Association—W. N. 
Roper, Secy., Petersburg. 
Western Association of Nurserymen — 
George W. Holsinger, Secy., Rosedale, Kan. 


Western Canada "Nurgerymen’s Associa- 


tion—T. A. Torgeson, Secy., Estevan, Sask. 
Wisconsin Nurserymen’s Association—M. 
C. Hepler, Secy., Pardeeville. 
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Js\accomplishing much for the Nursery Trade. 
With a record of fifty-eight years of service. 
Practical departments and active committees. 
Natienal conventions of inestimable value. 
President—Lester C. Lovett, Little Silver, N. 
CHARLES 


— en ——_—— - — . 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN 


Unite with other Representative Nurserymen through- 
out the country to protect yotir interests and advance 
Only Nurserymen of high ideals are 
eligible to membership. 
Vice-President—Miles Bryant, Princeton, Ill. 
particulars 


your business. 


1934 CONVENTION, JULY 17-19, NEW YORK’ CITY 
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